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BLEATINGS 2: 


By CORLL A. LEACH 


Free sample 

An enterprising goat dairyman, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, found 
one little advertising stunt took care 
of all his surplus goat milk last sum- 
mer, He lives in a small city, so one 
hot day he froze a gallon of goat milk 
ice cream and dropped it off at the po- 
lice station. He repeated this two or 
three times so that men on all shifts 
had a sample. 

Local newspapers gave him un- 
sought publicity on this, but more im- 
portantly every policeman in town 
learned about goat milk and the dairy 
that produced it. Their favorable com- 
ments alone brought in enough busi- 
ness to absorb all the extra milk he 
was producing. 

This idea may have been an out- 
growth of an earlier one reported here 
several years ago where a goat dairy- 
man took goat milk ice cream to the 
local newspaper office one hot summer 
afternoon—and this treat has been re- 
peated every summer since. He does 
not have to worry about adverse news- 
paper publicity in his community! 


Honesty 

Sometimes we get discouraged when 
a letter comes in reporting that some 
breeder painted a description of a 
goat in terms entirely too glowing for 
the merits of an animal, and a dis- 
satisfied customer resulted. 

Hence, a pat on the back to a sales 
letter a prospect let us see. It came 
from Nancy D. Watson of Sablemoor 
Nubians. After describing the doe 
carefully with all vital statistics and 
showing the breeding that would make 
most anyone desirous to own the ani- 
mal, she adds: “The udder on this doe 
is very poor in appearance. It is rather 
pendulous and uneven, although it is 
of good quality and empties complete- 
ly, is soft and healthy. However, it is 
not what I call a good Nubian udder 
and it is mainly on this account that 
she is being sold. If it is a breeding 
herd you are establishing I do not 
know if she would be as good a speci- 
men as you should have; but if it is 
milk you want—she can milk.” 

One would like to buy from a breed- 
er who can and will describe a doe so 
accurately, and consider the interest 
of the customer as well. . . . In the 
long run that is the best salesmanship. 


How to feed them? 

The number of children under age 
15 in our country increased by 8,000,- 
000 during the 40's, the largest single 
gain ever recorded in a decade. The 
increase in population in 1951 is esti- 
mated at 2,650,000! 

Along with this is a decrease in 


dairy cattle numbers, so one cannot 
help but wonder where the milk and 
dairy products for the youngsters of 
a growing nation will come from. 

Dairy goats will provide an increas- 
ingly large portion of this nutrition. 
The pressure of population alone is 
enough to assure a growing dairy goat 
industry for years to come. 


Pure goat milk 

Goat milk is naturally pure! Uncle 
Sam says so. After a study of goat 
milk the Department of Agriculture 
suggests that 2500 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter would be a fair require- 
ment for market goat milk. In com- 
parison consider the recommended 
standard of 50,000 for Grade A cow 
milk! 

The full discussion of this and a lot 
of other information on goat milk 
is given in Technical Bulletin 671, en- 
titled Composition and Properties of 
Goat Milk as Compared with Cow’s 
Milk. You can secure a copy for 10c 
by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Books or bullets 


It may be old news to most of you— 
but it was not only new to us, but a 
bright spot in a dismal world to learn 
that there is one country that be- 
lieves books are more important than 
bullets for its people! True, we know 
that under MacArthur the Japanese 
constitution renounced war—and the 
Christians of the world pray that this 
blazes a new path in matured govern- 
mental thinking. 

But there is still one nation that 
voluntarily has grown up in its think- 
ing—Costa Rica, which has no army 
and has an educational budget sever- 
al times as large as its police force. 
It has a record for democracy and 
peace unequalled in the Americas. In- 
stead of pouring its resources away 
in support of militarism, its wealth 
and effort are creating a better and 
democratic way of life for its citizens. 


Open herd books 

Closed herd books limit the possi- 
bilities of improvement of the breeds 
to only the animals that are eligible, 
although the laws of heredity operate 
without regard to whether an animal 
is numbered and entered in a book, 
points out M. L. Fohrmann in the 
1947 Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture. With one goat registry 
making capital of a tightly closed 
herd book, another placing consider- 
able emphasis on a wider opening of 
its herd book, it may be time for re- 
evaluation of the closed and open 
herd books. As Mr. Fohrmann points 
out, good combinations of germ plasm 


often are made in matings of unreg- 
istered animals, but that plasm is new 
lost as a source of betterment for the 
breed. He concludes, “Nature works 
slowly, and we need to take advan- 
tage of all her fortunate combina- 
tions that come in and out of regis- 
try.” 


That helping hand 

Cooperation’s funny. It’s easy to 
know another fellow, but when we 
begin to work with him we find we're 
too busy to knock and pretty soon we 
find out that we have a lot more things 
in common than we thought. And then _ 
we find cooperation has wiped out 
the thought of competition—and we're 
having a lot more fun and probably 
a lot more_business, too. 





Books reviewed may be secured from the 
publisher or through Dairy Goat Journal 
at prices listed. 








UNDERSTANDING HEREDITY, by 

Richard B. Goldschmidt, Professor 
Emeritus of Zoology, University of 
California. 228 pgs., (John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16). 
$3.75. 


One of the world’s foremost geneti- 
cists has written this compact genet- 
ics “primer” that can be read, un- 
derstood, and enjoyed by those with- 
out a scientific background. This is a 
book that will help you find the rule 
or process behind heredity, and why 
many of the current theories that are 
bandied about today ‘have no basis 
in the facts of present-day biology. 

The goat breeder—or would-be 
breeder—who reads this book is sure 
to have a better understanding of the 
processes that make for either de- 
generation or improvement. 


INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL HUS- 

BANDRY, by Arthur L. Anderson, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Iowa 
State College. 701 pgs., 301 illustra- 
tions. (MacMillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., 
New York 11). $6. 


Although this book but barely 
touches upon goats, it goes into live- 
stock in general so thoroughly and 
usefully that one can hardly read it 
without being a better goat husband- 
man. Its sections on dairying and 
dairy cattle are especially useful. It 
makes available to the reader much 
factual information from various 
sources relative to general animal 
husbandry, and whije primarily de- 
signed as a text for college students is 
particularly useful as a reference text. 


Short-haired goats are usually pre- 
ferred to those with long hair. How- 
ever, it is a simple matter to clip them 
each spring. which will keep the coat 
short for the year. 








You Said It 





Miu 


Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 
tions from Dairy Goat Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a limit 


not more than 200 words. 


Business-like registration 

The item in May, More Registries 
Needed, is too true. In the American 
Milk Goat Record Assn. it took me 
two months to get an application 
blank to join, then another month to 
get my membership card, then two 
more months to register two goats. 
Then I bought a kid, got bill of sale, 
breeding memo—and sold the kid mak- 
ing application for registration in 
mame of buyer and as sold by me. 
After six weeks my application was 
sent to the buyer with the request he 
get the signature of the original owner 
to sign the application, with another 
fee—although the correct fee had al- 
ready been submitted. Therefore, it 
seems if I buy a goat with all the 
legal papers I still can’t have it regis- 
tered! Next, some six weeks ago I sent 
in three applications for registry— 
not a word has been heard about 
them since. 

This leads me to feel the AMGRA 
is only for the large breeders, and that 
they make registration so troublesome 
for the little fellow he soon quits in 
disgust. Had they, from the first, 
done busi ina like man- 
ner there would never have been di- 
visive organizations. 

I know little about the American 
Goat Society, but apparently their 
pattern is not too far different . 
and since a merger of the two seems 
impossible one cannot help but ob- 
serve that if either would adopt sensi- 
ble business methods it would grow 
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to such size that the other would be- 
come insignificant, and would stop 
other registries from coming into 
being. Present practices indicate 
they want to grow smaller rather than 
larger.—John B. Gentry, Marthaville, 
La. 


Help for +H 

I have read with appreciation how 
Mr. Titsworth is helping 4-H boys and 
girls in his community. I wish there 
were more like him. 

I have tried to get started in pure- 
bred stock. I have written several 
breeders, but prices are so high I can't 
pay them. Several of us 4-H members 
have goats, and we can’t even get good 
buck service; the only buck we have 
available is a scrub that would be bet- 
ter off “6-ft. under.” 

There must be a lot of other boys 
and girls over the country in the same 
sort of situation.—Dale Woods, Astor- 
ia, Oreg. 


Placing responsibility 

We are in hearty accord with the 
statement in the March issue that 
it is a tiresome thing to send your pay- 
check to be decimated for killing. But 
let us see if we can pin the responsi- 
bility in the right place—where it 
will be put when we are called to judg- 
ment. 

Politicians, regardless of brand, will 
not work their brains for a better so- 
lution than pyramided bureaucracy 
and warfare until deprived of money 
(don’t forget how Parliament control- 
ed the Stuart kings). In fact, the 
probable origin of the fabled monster, 
Scylla, that grew heads faster than 
the old ones could be destroyed, was 
the satire of some ancient wag on the 
subject of some ancient bureaucracy. 

The specialist who does ong job, gets 
all his pay in money and pays money 
for all he gets, is the prey of the ir- 
responsible monster. Unfortunately, 
the monster is influenced but little by 
those who are put in power through 
the ballot; its operation is now so com- 
plex that it can be adjusted only by 
highly technical career men who are 
the true executive heads of modern 
government, and who hold their sway 
regardless of the political color of 
Congress—and it is their testimony be- 
fore Congressional committees that is 
what is actually enacted into law. The 
ultimate responsibility seems to lie 
with these not-publicly-political execu- 
tives. 

But in judgnient everyone who sup- 
ports the progrum is equally guilty, in- 
cluding accessories before and after 
the crime of murder. Every individual 
who has derived income from war pro- 
duction is an accessory, and everyone 
who foolishly continues to send his 


substance for murder—we call it war— 
is convicted of the crime. 

It is easily possible, on a bit of 
earth, for ome person or one family 
to live with a fine real income of food, 
clothing and shelter derived from ani- 
mals and plants and a cash income so 
small as not to fall under the guillo- 
tine of the war tax. 

Does it propose servitude of galling 
peasantry? Our society has long mis- 
called unnecessary complication “ef- 
ficiency,” and inexcusable luxury 
“necessity.” 

So how will you have your peasan- 
try? Will it be a grand cultural ex- 
perience, given of God, or as an inex- 
orable brutality forced on your un- 
lucky person by an unknown and un- 
reasonable fate?—D. Shankland, Nail, 
Ark. 


Mistletoe 
Sometimes I hear of people feeding 
their goats mistletoe. Don’t they know 
mistletoe will cause abortion? It will 
do it every time and at any stage of 
pregnancy if the doe gets enough of 
it. 


After a brisk wind I always go 
around and pick up any that may have 
blown where it can be reached by the 
goats._.sMrs. Nellie Alexander, Ahwah- 
nee, Calif. 


Duplicating registry 

We have long been burned up by 
the duplication of registries, so have 
delayed registering our stock. Now 
that we have decided, we hope to get 
our registries up-to-date and continue 
in one and only one society. We also 
do not believe in registering kids be- 
fore we can tell if they are going to 
be worth registering—Reuben W. 
Simpson, Fargo, N 


Goat dairying 

My decision to enter the dairy goat 
field has been very sudden, and I suf- 
fer from the handicap of knowing 
nothing about dairy goats. On the sur- 
face this stacks up like having two 
strikes on me in a league where two 
strikes are out. But it does give me 
the advantage of learning modern goat 
dairying without having to unlearn a 
lot of false practices. 

I have studied several goat dairies, 
and I ask myself if these slovenly, 
ill-kept, poorly managed dairies can 
and do show a profit, why couldn't 
I with a modern, up-to-date dairy do 
it even if I am not a farmer?—George 
E. O’Halloran, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Personal records preferred 

I question whether Advanced Regis- 
try testing is rendering any construc- 
tive service to the dairy goat industry. 
I would ten times over rather have the 
personal word of a reliable and ca- 
pable breeder than all this AR business 
—which does not take into account 
any of the many outside factors that 
affect production and inheritance for 
production. — W. R. Schoonmaker, 
West Haven, Conn. 
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Family Goats Are Worthwhile 


© By MRS. MASON L. MERRILL, Mill Spring, N. C. 


THE PROFIT in family goats, as op- 

posed to dairy or breeding herds, 
is likely to be underestimated even 
by their owners if they must buy most 
or all of the feed for their animals. 
We are in that category, and at times 
feel it is all outgo and no income. 
particularly when we have just pur- 
chased a sorry mixture of a little 
stemmy alfalfa and lots of crabgrass 
for $60 a ton. Or when we find that 
not only has dairy ration gone up 
another 10c a bag (it is always 10c 
more than last time) but that the 
new bag is so dry and dusty that 
every goat in the barn, from the 
matriarch to the kids, makes a grim- 
ace and refuses to touch it. Or 
when, in an effort to glue the dust 
together and render it tastier, we go 
after stock molasses and learn that 
the feed store no longer carries it in 
bulk—just sorghum at $2.50 a gal- 
lon—and crude blackstrap can be 
bought only at the grocery store for 
40c a quart. Or when, after traveling 
miles several times with a little goat, 
up mountains and through storms, 
spending money for gas and service 
fees, and after drying her off, we dis- 
cover that she is not bred and the 
breeding season is over. 

This list, to which any goat owner 
can make additions, often leads us 
to swear the goat is not “the poor 
man’s cow” but the rich man’s hob- 
by. Hence it may appear odd that we, 
who are poor, continue to keep goats. 
True, we like the critters and derive 
nearly all our entertainment from 
them, but we cannot afford expensive 
recreation. The fact is that the goats 
are less costly than they might seem. 
Having no regular cash income from 
them, it is hard to draw up a balance 
sheet in dollars and cents, and | 
shall not attempt to do so. But my 
husband has made a sort of account- 
ing of our last three years of goat 
keeping that cheered us immenselv. 
It proved the fascinating family 
ggats on Turk Hill to be no extrava- 
gance. 

The accounting disregarded our 
labor and such items as taxes, but 
took in our capital investment in 
barn, fences, and equipment, amor- 
tized at 109% a year. We charged 
to expenses all veterinarian’s fees, 
medicines, stud service fees, and fees 
for recording goats. The cost of the 
goats we bought was included in full, 
but against that was the income from 


the goats we sold, and we have taken 
in more for goats than we have paid 
out. For two months, to help a friend 
temporarily short, we sold some sur- 
plus milk, and deducted the sum re- 
ceived, though small, from expenses. 

We have had to buy all our grain 
and almost all our hay; the little 
hay of our own (lespedeza one year 
and a small quantity of mixed vetch 
and oats another) cost us in hired 
labor for planting, mowing, and bal- 
ing nearly as much as if we had 
bought it outright. Here in North 
Carolina our goats have pasture and 
browse almost the year round. Every 
winter we have also had a patch of 
rye grass or oats on which, weather 
permitting, we herd the goats for an 
hour or so a day. Yet we find we 
need to supplement the grazing with 
considerable hay if we are to have 
healthy animals and good milk pro- 
duction, not only in bad weather but 
even in late summer when pastures 
have lost their succulence. In the 
fall our goats get some low cost 
succulent feed from our homegrown 
pears, apples and turnips, but we 
have never had enough to last very 
far into the winter. Then we resort 
to purchased beet pulp in bad weath- 
er. We also buy a mineral mixture to 
which they have free access. They 
will disregard it for weeks, even 


months, and then suddenly start eat- 
ing it at a rate alarming to the budget 
—why we are never sure, but pre- 
sumably they require it. 

Surprisingly, when the price of 
feed has risen so constantly during 
these three years, our milk, which 
was costing us 27c a quart when we 
started, is now costing us only l6c, 
considerably less than the current 
retail price of cow’s milk. In part 
this may be attributed to improved 
management; but it is largely a ques- 
tion of increased milk production per 
animal. 

Naturally we use much more milk 
than we would if we had to buy it. 
This is good for us, especially my 
husband, who long ago learned that 
goat milk was easy on his stomach 
ulcers. In addition to the quantities 
we drink, we always have plenty for 
milk puddings, custards and ice 
cream; we almost live on goat 
milk ice cream in hot weather. There 
is also enough to supply clabbered 
milk to our Muscovy ducks. 

Nearly as important to us as the 
fluid milk is the quantity of cheese 
it provides. We are voracious cheese 
eaters and consider no lunch com- 
plete without it. When we did not 
make our own, our cheese bill was gi- 
gantic, and the cheese inferior. Our 
interest in goats was first aroused 
by goat milk cheese in France, and 
we make a French type of cheese. We 
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have also experimented with pressed 
cheese, with good results but harder 
work. In 1950 we produced 57 French 
cheeses (weighing about %4 of a 
pound each) from 161 qts. of milk, 
and in 1951 from 226 qts. of milk 
we made 74 French cheeses and 3 
pressed ones. And we ate them all, 
except for a few we have given away. 
They make fine Christmas gifts for 
cheese addicts. 

Aside from the milk we ourselves 
consumed, we have had enough to 
raise 13 kids, bottle feeding them for 
four months. Of these we still have 
five, three of them now milkers. 
Three have been sold; three became 
meat; one wether was given away; 
and one kid was a boarder that was 
returned to her owner. 

Another product of the goats, 
profitable but impossible to compute 
in cash, is the manure we have spread 
on our vegetable garden, flower 
beds, and lespedeza fields. Without 
it, we certainly would have spent 
more for fertilizer—not to mention 
our gains in swapping bags of ma- 
nure for homemade bread, cookies 
and glasses of jelly! 

How many goats has this required, 
and how many of these have we had 
to buy? Altogether we have bought 
three goats, but one was a flyer we 
took with a purebred Nubian that 
never was an integral part of our 
Turk Hill family, herd. We bred her 
to an excellent Nubian buck, but 
soon discovered Nubians were too 
big for the miniature barn we had 
built for two Toggenburgs, and when 
the Nubian produced two buck kids 
(we have no accommodation for 
bucks) we sold her and one of the 
kids. The other, the smaller and less 
handsomely marked, was one of the 
three kids mentioned above that end- 
ed as roasts or chops. 

We have never had more than four 
goats milking at the same time, and 
that only for a short period. Despite 
our difficulty in getting goats to 
bucks at the right moment, we have 
managed to stagger our breeding 
sufficiently to keep at least one milk- 
er in production. We are grading up 
our herd, breeding to the best pure- 
bred bucks within reach and record- 
ing the doe kids. The Turk Hill 
youngsters are now 7 Toggenburg, 
and there should be some 15/16 this 
spring. 

Obviously the Turk Hill herd is 
no fancy one, but we were fortunate 
in getting good, though not purebred, 
goats to start with. This was not sole- 
ly beginner’s luck. We had the advice 
of experienced goat breeders in pick- 
ing our first goats, and we had taken 
the trouble to learn everything we 


Mrs. M. L. Merrill, Will Spring, N. C., 


takes the Turk Hill Toggenburgs out 
for a browse. 


could about goats and their care be- 
forehand. Actually we started sub- 
scribing to the Dairy Goat Journal 
and reading all the books we could 
lay hands on about goats fifteen 
years ago, when we still occupied city 
apartments and merely hoped for 
goats. 

Our first two were yearlings, both 
sired by the same outstanding buck 
but with different dams of uncertain 
ancestry. We paid what is considered 
a high price for grades in this region, 
but it was worth it since they and 
their offspring have proved to be 
good milkers. For our own informa- 
tion, we weigh and record all our 
milk and have had samples from 
each milker tested at least once for 
butterfat. On her third freshening, 
our matriarch Nell made 15.6 lbs. of 
milk on her high day; she had reach- 
ed only 6.7 lbs. on her first freshen- 
ing, while one of her daughters has 
given 8.2 on hers. One of Sally’s 
daughters is a first freshening gal- 
lon milker. The other, her twin, mitk- 
ed for thirteen months during her 
first lactation, and though she made 
only 5.8 lbs. on her high day, she was 
still giving 4.5 lbs. when dried off. 

Our family goats are paying their 
way despite $60 hay. 


YOU CAN'T JUDGE A DOE 
BY THE MILK VEINS 


You can’t tell how good a milker a 

doe is by her milk veins, accord- 
ing to studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
While most of the work done by W. 
W. Swett and C. A. Matthews of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry has been 
on cattle, their findings indicate the 
same thing is equally true of goats. 

Judges have long been placing 
stock in the show ring with consider- 
able emphasis on the size and shape 
of the milk veins, and the size of the 


milk wells. However, the work of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry men has 
shown that the circulatory system 
inside the udder is more than ade- 
quate to provide all the blood need- 
ed by the udder, and that there is 
only a little blood in the udder at 
one time, even though some 400 lbs. 
of blood must pass through to make 
one pound of milk. 


IT’S HAIRCUT TIME 
FOR THE MILKING HERD 


Sprinc—and time to give the milk- 

ing does (and the rest of the herd) 
their first all-over -haircut of the 
year. It’s the first step in quality con- 
trol of milk, as well as for the health 
and condition of the animals, not to 
mention the matter of their appear- 
ance. 

With the advent of spring the 
heavy winter coat sheds off, and the 
loose hairs are difficult to keep out 


of the milk. Clipping the does takes ~ 


care of that. 


The heavy winter coat has also 
been effective in accumulating dust 


and dirt, and clipping assures a clean © 
coat and a clean, healthy skin. Should | 
skin parasites have infested the ani- © 


mals during the winter, clipping 


quickly exposes them and makes their © 


eradication simple. 


All the reasons are for clipping © 


every animal just as soon as the chill 
winds of winter have disappeared. 





AUREOMYCIN MAY OFFER HELP 
IN DEVELOPING KID GROWTH 


EXTENSIVE experiments with aureo- 
mycin in the growth of calves show 
that calves receiving an aureomycin 
supplement gained an average of 1 
lb. per day for the first four weeks 
and 1.57 lbs. per day for the next 
eight weeks. Calves receiving the same 
diet without aureomycin averaged 
only .58 lbs. per day for four weeks 
and 1.30 lbs. per day for 12 weeks. 

No comparable work has been 
done with goat kids, but there is 
reason to believe that similar results 
would be obtained. 

A marked decrease in the incidence 
of scours has been reported in these 
tests, and that whether skim milk, 
whole milk or milk replacements are 
used the results are all satisfactory. 
The dairy requirement for a calf is 
about 9) milligrams. 





Mix common sense, initiative and 
ambition with a herd of good goats 
and you are on the road to success. 
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THE BUCK && the Herd - tn the Sauk 


@ By H. O. B. SHILLER, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


FoR A WHILE now, with the breeding 
season just over the horizon, the 
buck in the herd will take the stage 
front and center. And well he may! 
If you are one who has been won- 
dering whether to pay a relatively 
large stud fee to breed your does to 
a fine buck (or to buy such an ani- 
mal), don’t hesitate—do so. There 
is nothing that will cause you to 
grind your teeth so in exasperation 
as to wait two years after the breed- 
ing of a good doe to see what her 
offspring will do—and then find that 
for the stinting of a few dollars in a 
stud fee you have gotten yourself 
kids which are hay-and-grain burn- 
ers rather than good milking stock. 
The false economy of stinting 
when you purchase a buck for your 
herd will pay off in increased costs 
and unsatisfactory animals later. 
Let me tell you of some of my sad 
experiences. 
When I first bought a goat (“just 
a goat”) for milk, it was a lucky 
purchase. She gave two quarts of 
milk at the end of six months lacta- 
tion. She was young. She kept on 
milk. She increased her 
later years under careful 
But till I got some good 
breeding in the bucks behind her, 
the kids didn’t even make good 
meat goats (that’s an exaggeration, 
but it expresses about how I felt). 
When I did get a good buck to sire 
her kids I got some fine animals 
which took all her good character- 
istics and some of the better ones of 
the buck (that’s exaggeration, too— 
but the kids were nice animals). 
Thus, on reading that a local goat- 
keeper was going to sell his small 
herd of five registered animals I 
high-tailed it up to his place, bought 
the batch and tenderly deposited the 
papers in my files (I never re-regis- 
tered in my name—saved myself that 
much money!). I might just as well 
have let the goats eat those papers. 
They might have done more good 
inside than out. You see, I didn’t 
have those important adjuncts (and 
tell-tale or confirmatory evidences) 
to the registry papers of these goats, 
the record of production figures of 
their ancestry. 
One of the animals in this herd 
was the biggest buck in the county 
(too bad I don’t live in Pennsyl- 


giving 
y ield in 
handling. 


Ambassador's Briton, 


Advanced Registry Nubian sire, owned by 


Vernon Hill, Chatsworth, Calif. 


vania’s Bucks County!). I thought 
I was in luck. I didn’t know that it 
was mostly bad. 

The first season the two big does 
of this herd of five died while giving 
birth. None of their kids lived eith- 
er, despite the fact that I made like 
a surgeon and performed a Caesar- 
ean on one. “Old Billy” (the buck 
—he grew to be known that way in 
our affections although he had a 
more imposing name on his papers 
—the big, old camel!) just about 
staggered through the winter while 
the two kids in the purchase grew in 
fine shape. Well, I had a papered 
start, anyway. 

Next year, I said to myself, we'll 
see what Old Billy can produce. Well, 
he produced. But, really, I'd rath- 
er he had not. He threw five kids 
from my three does and eleven others 
from other does. Of these sixteen 
kids, just one was a normal doe. 
The rest were bucks or harelips or 
monstrosities. I should have been 
warned right there. But always 
sanguine, I entered the next sea- 
son hopefully. This time I had 
to make a conditional stud ar- 
rangement with those who brought 
does to be studded by my “fine” 
purebred buck. If the kids thrown 
were all bucks or monstrosities, 
the stud fee would be 
Nine does were bred—I kept one fee. 
I was luckier with my herd—there 


refunded. 


were two does among the seven kids 
thrown. Of the 24 kids Old Billy 
sired that season, three were does, 
11 were bucks—arfd the rest were 
cooked up for Sunday dinner. Friend, 
I was so burned uf the CAA could 
have used me as an airplane beacon 
on cloudy nights! 

Well, the second series of kids 
convinced me that I ought to start 
looking around for another buck of 
slightly better ancestry. However, 
I hadn’t quite learned my lesson well 
enough. I got another purebred 
buck without demanding to see the 
record of production papers on a 24- 
hour test of his ancestry (female 
end). Making believe that I was 
doing a scientific job of breeding, I 
chose my does carefully for the 
breeding program (I still kept the 
other buck because of his monstrous 
size and meek disposition. I thought 
to breed some meat stock for sale to 
the special city markets which han- 
died chevon). Still no soap, no rea- 
sonable percentage of usable kids 
with a second season’s breeding. 
Bucky-boy went to the meat market 
pronto. 

These disastrous findings of mine 
may be used as a beacon for your 
own guidance concerning bucks. 
I can’t emphasize too strongly the 
importance of a buck whose stock 
is not merely registered in some reg- 
istry association, but is able to show 





also that his ancestors could do a 
good job of producing milk and us- 
able kids. Naturally, such a buck 
selection will bring you into the big 
money makers—and big money-tak- 
ers. However, if you want to have 
a herd that will amount to anything, 
you simply must have a buck whose 
ancestry will show that he can do a 
job in your herd. 

You also want to remember that 
if you get yourself a good buck and 
take reasonably good care of him, 
he should be able to serve your goats 
for about 10 years (more or less). 
Looking at it in this manner, you 
may discover that $100 for a year- 
ling will drop to $10 a year for his 
useful life. Thus a buck investment 
of this kind may show you that not 
only will a really tip-top buck pay 
for himself handsomely with excel- 
lent progeny, but you will also find 
that he will more than pay for him- 
self in stud fees. 

As to stud fees, if you are located 
in a district which isn’t too enamor- 
ed of purebred animals, which looks 
upon goats as a $2 item, perhaps it 
would be just as well to forget about 
trying to get $5 or $10 for a regis- 
tered stud fee. You may discover 
that 10 services without papers at 
$2 is much more profitable than 
none at $5. 

Of course, you are familiar with 
the various stud fees regular adver- 
tisers in Dairy Goat Journal 
charge for breeding top stock with 
top studs. These fees are only fair 
for the animals which will be pro- 


duced and for the permissibility of 
registry of these animals. On no 
account ought you to relax the fees 
normally charged for breeding if 
the owner of the doe wants to regis- 
ter the offspring. To do so would 
be to vitiate a good deal of the in- 
tent of serious stock breeders whose 
every effort is bent to improving 
dairy goat stock and keeping honest 


and accurate records of improvement, 


Of course, the serious goat breed- 
er who maintains a herd for either 
stock sales or milk sales doesn’t need 
admonitions such as those voiced 
above. These suggestions (I pray 
you take them just that way—as sug- 
gestions) are pointed to the tyro or 
the goat owner who is somewhat 
skeptical of the value of a top goat 
in his herd. 

Also, let’s be frank and not over- 
look the prestige a registered pure- 
bred adds to your herd (if all you’ve 
had so far were grades). Intangi- 
ble that this prestige is, high-falutin’ 
though it may become with improper 
handling, meaningless that it will be 
if the individual goat is bred “too 
fine,” the aura of this prestige 
of having a registered purebred 
in your herd will mean _ hard 
dollars in the bank account if you 
are the perspicacious and circum- 
spect breeder who is reasonable in 
his claims—and persistent in adver- 
tising in good taste. 

The economy of quality, preached 
so roundly by the dozens of every 
trade and calling, is as apt to a buck 
as to a drill-press. 





All Out for Goat Dairying 


@ By MRS. J. M. RUSSELL, Willow Run Goat Dairy, Rockford, Tenn. 


WE HAVE gone all out in goat dairy- 

ing and wish to tell all who are in- 
terested in goat dairying of the won- 
derful possibilities in their particu- 
lar location, no matter in what state 
of the Union they happen to live 
for ulcers, high acid conditions, 
asthma, sinusitis, eczema, etc., are no 
respecters of persons and are found 
in all 48. One with vision can readi- 
ly see why goat dairying is popular 
and profitable. 

Each year more and more people 
in this section are receiving such 
marvelous results from goat milk 
that they in turn are telliny others, 
and do not hesitate to pay our price 
which is, at present, 60c a quart, 


.milk with wonderful results. 


delivered by us and pasteurized by 
the University of Tennessee cream- 
ery. 

Another great selling item is the 
fact that more physicians are recom- 
mending it. In Knoxville, our trad- 
ing center, a leading bal¥ specialist 
personally endorses the use of goat 
We also 
keep an attractive ad in a leading 
newspaper as well as hand out 
several pamphlets telling of our mod- 
ern dairy with an invitation to visit 
the dairy so they can »ecome ac- 
quainted with the goats and see our 
sanitary way of handling the milk. 

At present we do not have a large 


herd, milking only 38. But we in- 


Delivery truck of Willow Run Goat 
Dairy, owned by J. M. Russell, Rock- 
ford, Tenn. 


tend to enlarge for we are sold on 
goat dairying. 

Our dairy is located 10 miles from 
Knoxville, Tenn., at the foot of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, 2 miles off 
Highway 129-33, Roddy Branch 
Road. 

Hay—best quality alfalfa costs us 
$30 a ton delivered to our place. 
Population of area, not including 
Maryville, Alcoa, etc., in Knoxville 


alone is 200,000, with one more mod- ~ 
ern goat dairy serving in this area. © 


We also have a number of customers | 


in Maryville and Alcoa. 





PEN-TYPE STABLING PROVES 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


MILKING parlors and pen-type sta- © 

bling continue to lead the way in © 
low-cost milk. production for cow ~ 
dairymen. While no actual compara- © 
tive tests have been made with goats, © 
there is every reason to believe this © 


same thing is true for goats. 


The most recent studies at the Uni- 7 
versity of Kentucky show that with © 
pole-frame barns, for most eeonom- ~ 
ical construction, the per-cow invest- 7 
ment for a stanchion barn is $375, © 
and that a man must walk 46 miles © 
a year to care for one cow, and use ~ 


120 hours labor. 

In the milking parlor, pen-type 
barn, the cost per cow was reduced 
to $225, the distance walked to 26 
miles a year, and labor per cow to 75 
hours. 





The best feed isn't cheap to buy— 
but it is economical to use. It’s the 
milk you get that counts! Suppose a 
high quality dairy goat feed costs $1 
per 100 Ibs. more than a mediocre feed. 
The average milking doe requires 
perhaps 2 qts. of this a day—which 
makes the cost of the better ration 
about 2c a day more. If goat milk 
sells for 35c-a quart, only 2 oz.—4 table- 
spoonsful—of milk a day will pay 
the added cost of the better ration, and 
any further increase will be profit 
frora feeding the better feed. 





“That man is most original who is 
able to adapt from the greatest num- 
ber of sources.”—Carlyle 
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Kitchen Tanning of Kid Hides 


@ By PEGGY MILLER, Cedar Run, Pa. 


Kip skins make excellent fur pieces, 

and respond readily to home tan 
ning methods. Their small size makes 
them as easy to work as a rabbit skin. 
It can be done in the kitchen, and 
with kitchen utensils. 


Equipment 

Plastic bag 

Razor blade and holder, or small, 
sharp knife 

Plastic measuring spoon 

Wooden stirring stick 

Large enameled dishpan 

Two-gallon crock 

Cover for crock—a plate or plastic 
bowl cover 

Several large bath towels 

Small, smooth sticks or clothespin 

Wooden ironing board 

Tanning solution 

1 Ib. salt 

2 tablespoons sulfuric acid 

1 gal. water 

Neutralizing solution 

4 tablespoons borax 

lL gal. water 

Finishing 

Small bottle neatsfoot or olive oil 

After removing hide from goat, 
fold lengthwise, flesh side together, 
and roll up. Place in plastic bag and 
close tightly. Store in refrigerator 
until ready to tan. 

Trim off all fat and skin out tail, or 
remove it. Wash in several changes 
of suds until fur is clean. Soap may 
be used, but one of the new deter- 
gents is better. 

Do not sprinkle detergent on hide 
unless you wish to make chamois. 

Rinse. Now using the thumbs as 
a lever, get under the thin membrane 
covering the hide and work it off. 
When all the thin membrane is re- 
moved, wash again and rinse well. 
Hang up to while 
you prepare the tanning solution, 

Place | gal. cool water in crock, 
add salt and stir until dissolved. Add 

slowly, being careful 
or breathe in the fumes. 
As soon as the mixture has cooled 
slightly add hide and stir gently until 
well 
on crock and set aside for two or 
three days. 

When well pickled remove from 
tanning solution and rinse well. 

Place in neutralizing solution and 
stir gently for 10 minutes. 

Rinse, drain and wrap‘ in bath 
towel, changing towels to get as dry 


drain, indoors, 


suliuric acid 


not to splash, 


covered, Place a tight cover 


Stir occasionally. 


as possible. Shake and fluff until fur 
is dry. 

Spread out on table, fur side down. 
Spread oil on hands and smear on 
hide. Be sure oiling is done evenly. 
Let dry overnight, or until just damp. 
If the edges get too dry they may be 
dampened with a sponge or a wet 
bath towel may be spread over the 
hide. 

As soon as the hide is dry enough 
begin working it over the edge of the 
ironing board, back and forth, as in 
shining shoes—not too hard or fast 
or you will have a hole instead of a 
hide. Stretch hide in all directions 
and work back and forth over board. 
Any hard places to get at, or uneven 
edges, may be worked by spreading 
flat on board and rubbing gently with 
a smooth clothespin. Continue work- 
ing until dry and flexible. 

If the hide becomes too dry in 
spots while working, redampen with 
a sponge. 

A greasy hide may be given a 
quick bath in gasoline. A papery 
texture may be corrected by redamp- 
ening and adding more oil. Work 
again. 

Comb and brush fur. If dry and 
dull looking add a few drops of bril- 
liantine—easy with this; don’t make 
the fur greasy. 

Gloves and many other items can 
be made. Two such hides will make 
a nice cowboy vest. 

The finished hides should be dry 


cleaned only. 





—Morley Burteen 


“I'm going shopping, daddy. Could 
you let me take a couple of gallons?” 


CREEK WATER LOSES 
OUT TO GOAT MILK 


By G. A. Wilson, 
Alexander, Ark. 


My NORMAL weight was from 208 

to 250 Ibs. I had never been sick 
in my life. In later years I bought 
a 1500-acre ranch, installed a saw- 
mill and worked from 12 to 16 hours 
a day. When I was thirsty I drank 
creek water. 

On that schedule I soon had 
chills and fever, and lost weight un- 
til I was next to a skeleton. My 
Jersey milk only caused excruciating 
pain and distress. 

Neither Mrs. Wilson nor I had 
ever seen a goat, but she wanted me 
to get one and try it. We subscrib- 
ed to Dairy Goat Journal—that was 
10 years ago—and she even an- 
swered ads trying to interest me in 
goats. 

Finally one night | almost passed 
away with acute indigestion, and 
after hours of terrific pain I told her 
to lead the way to those dairy goats. 
From a herd of 52 does we picked a 
little doe with a kid at her side. 

The first milking I took two quarts 
of milk from her. In two months 
I had regained my lost weight and 
strength and have continued in good 
health and vigor. We are both close 
to 70 years old, and feel fine. 

We have a lot of grades does, and 
find a ready market for goat cheese 
at a fancy price. Recently I bought 
Pat Hines’ entire herd of French 
Alpines, and we are building a mod- 
ern, well-equipped “dairy goat farm. 
We are basking in the sunlight of 
the Ozarks, with plenty of timber, 
20 acres of lespedeza pasture, and 
all fenced and cross-fenced with 
woven wire fences. 





NEW IDEAS FOR DAIRY 
BARNS IN MISSOURI BULLETINS 


New 1peas and helps for dairy build- 
ings are contained in two bulletins 
just published by the Missouri Ex- 


periment Station. The first is Build- 
ings for the Dairy Enterprise, Bul- 
letin 559; the second is Specifications 
for the Combination Milking Barn 
and Milk House, Circular 606. While 
these are written for the man dairy- 
ing with cattle, they are extremely 
useful for any goat dairyman and 
most of the ideas can be easily 
adapted to the needs of the goat. 

Copies may be secured by request- 
ing them from the College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 





Milk Production Testing in England 


@ By J. REGINALD EGERTON, president, British Goat Society 


To MANY some of our British Goat 

Society’s rules and _ regulations 
may be somewhat puzzling, as they 
appear to be to many of our own 
members, notably those relative to 
eur R2, R3, etc., so the following 
may be of interest. 

Up to 1948 the R2 was for 2000 
lbs. of milk or over, given between 
Oct. 1 in any one year to the follow- 
ing Oct. 1; R3 for 3000 lbs. and 
over; R4 for 4000 lbs.; R5 for 5000 
lbs.; and so on. This regulation 
had been in force since 1929, 

In 1948 the period was altered 
from “October to October” to “Four 
days after kidding for the following 
365 days, or until dry.” This was 
called the “lactation period.” This 
alteration would have made the ob- 
taining of “R” prefixes more easy 
if the same 2000 lbs., 3000 Ibs., etc., 
had been retained. Therefore, in 
order to try to keep Rs as much as 
possible comparable with the pre- 
vious R values, 500 lbs. was added, 
so that from then on R2 equalled 
2500 lbs. in the Lactative Period of 
365 days, R3 3500 lbs., and so on. 

It will readily be understood why, 
in order to make the new regulation 
comparable to the old one, 500 lbs. 
had to be added, as in the old regu- 
lation there was a period when the 
goat was dry and going dry prepara- 
tory to kidding (in the case of 
Malpas Melba this amounted to well 
ever 1000 lbs. loss one year when 
she was dry 10 weeks) or she would 
have been (during the second year) 
in milk many months already, when 
the year started. 

In the new regulation the goat’s 
yield was, of course, at its maximum 
and with no dry period. 

The writer has kept ever since the 
alteration the figures for the old and 
the new, side by side, in order to see 
how the two methods did actually 
compare, and he found that it was 
more easy to obtain the various Rs 
under the new regulation, in spite of 
the added 500 lbs., than under the 
old one, for goats with a long lacta- 
tion, but that those with a short lacta- 
tion were handicapped thereby. 


Over here, for very many years, 
it has been the practice of a large 
number of goat breeders te breed 
their goats every other year instead 
of every yeai. It was found to be a 
most satisfactory way of obtaining 
winter milk, some kidding one year 


and others kidding the next; first 
kidders being generally allowed to 
be amongst those to “run through.” 

As - high-yielding, long-lactation 
goats usually have 3, 4, and some- 
times 5 kids at a time, and as so 
many kids were not really required, 
this has not been found to be a draw- 
back, but the opposite. 

This kidding every other year has 
two advantages. It enabled the ani- 
mal to pick up in condition the sec- 
ond year, and it reduced by half the 
kidding risk which is probably the 


what were the milk recording regula- 
tions prior to 1930, They were called: 


Class I. Goats yielding not less 
than 4000 lbs. were awarded §§§ 
(presumably goat breeders at 
that time considered that 5000 
Ibs. could never be reached and 
so no provision was made in 
case it ever was.) 

Class II. 3000 Ibs. but under 4000 
Ibs. §§ 

Class Il. 2240 Ibs. but under 3000 
Ibs. § 

Class IV. 1600 lbs. but under 2240 
lbs. 

Class V. 1000 lbs. 
lbs. 


but under 1600 


These were all for yields given 





English does producing over 5000 Ibs. milk in one year. 





Name of goat and Herd Book No. 


No.times Daysin 


kidded Yield 





R5 Springfield Precocity HB-7588 2 


R5 Bordeaux Marlene BT-157 
ChR5 Mostyn Marigold BS-165 
R5 Bitterne Penelope HB-10130 
R5 Hartye of Weald BS-1049 
R5 Bitterne Penelope BAR-527 
R5 Hartye of Weald BS-1049 
R5 Hindrance of Weald BS-1047 
RM5 Malpas Melba HB-14121 
RM5 Thundersly Petronella S-710 
RM5 Malpas Melba HB-14121 
RM5 Malpas Melba HB-14121 
R5 Bitterne Joke BSR-958 


1938 
1938 
1939 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1947 


5050-15 
5206-1 
5321-9 
5288-14 
5479-1 
5080-1 
5026-2 
5162-14 
5346-2 
5173-10 
5385-15 
5993-6 
5206-3 
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Lactation Year Yields 


1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1950 
1951 


Melba gave in the “lactation year” 


R5 Northmore Gazelle BTR-398 
RM5 Malpas Melba HB-14121 
R5 Judith of Delemere S-1066 
RM6 Twynkel HB-19370 


Joke gave in the “lactation year” 


6661-3 
6422-3 
5668-3 
6062-15 
6284-14 
6518-0 





greatest risk to which goats are sub- 
ject. It will be seen from the fore- 
going just what our Rs stand for. 

It will be also seen that whilst 
Melba won the R5 prefix 4 times, 
she was very unlucky in the date of 
her highest yield, for when she gave 
in her “lactation period” 6661 Ibs. 
3 oz., the alteration in the regula- 
tions had not been passed and so she 
could not receive the R6 prefix, al- 
though that yield still remains the 
world’s record, whilst she missed the 
R6 under the old regulations by 6 
lbs. 10 oz., when she gave 5993 lbs. 
6 oz. from “October to October.” 
This, too, is a world record. 

The Malpas Herd is lucky in pos- 
sessing several goats which are di- 
rect descendants of Melba, whilst 
there are many other notable goats 
in this country and elsewhere which 
are also directly descended from her. 

The first R6 goat was sired by a 
Malpas male and her grandam was a 
Malpas goat. 

It might be of interest to know 


between Oct. 1 in one year and Oct. 
1 in the next year. 

It will be nated that, except for 
Classes I and II the arbitrary a- 
mounts required for the other classes 
are quite odd amounts and would be 
much miore difficult to understand 
than the present amounts, viz.: 2500 
Ibs. for R2, 3500 lbs. for R3 and 
so on, 

It will probably be of interest to 
give a list of the goats which have 
actually secured the R5 prefix, since 
the very first. These are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

So the RS or higher has been 
gained 17 times by 12 goats. One of 
these, Malpas Melba, has qualified 
for the RS 4 times; two of these, 
Penelope and Hartye, have qualified 
for the R5 2 times; all the rest have 
qualified for the RS once only. 





“And what,” asked the teacher, “do 
two ducks and a goat remind you of?” 

“Quackers and milk,” said the bright 
little boy. 
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4 and prepare it 


Dairy Goat Journe 


Use Your Goat Milk 


Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

the goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four invaluable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them—for 
weing goat milk and goat products. Soups 
@hevon, salads, vegetables, breads, cakes 
@pokies, pies, dessert, ice cream, drinks 
end so on 25c postpaid 


BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 

Tired of “oley” and butter too expen 
etve? Owners of but a single goat can 
make butter from occasional spare milk 
Large owners can always butter 
Dairymen can make a prof business 
by using surplus milk for butter This 
booklet tells how 25¢ postpaid 


BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 
The best meat on your 
from your goats! This illustrated 
telle you how to butcher, cut uy 


have 


table 


table can come 
booklet 
the carcass 
for use Alsc w care 
for the hides 25c postpaid 
HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world’s 
goat mill You 
these simple 


commercial 


finest heese made of 


can d with 


recipes; equally suita f 


roduction 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


Ce ee ee 


Bee 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 
YEARBOOKS 

We still have a few 1946, 1947 

and 1950 British Goat Society 

books at $1 each 

The 1951 Yearbook sells for $1.50 

The great new yearbook for 1952 

is now here. A limited supply is 

available at $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


1949 
Year- 
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PRINTING 


More than 25 years 
printing for the goat 
Outline your wants 
for more effective 
and records 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo 
6GENERATION PEDIGREES 


Six complete generations! 
for description of animal 
sales sheer. 8%x!4 in. Mailed 

; 25 for $1. Postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 


specialization in 
owner and dairyman 
let us work with you 
stationery, advertising 


Reverse side 
adaptable as 
rolled. 5 for 


25c postpaid | 








KEEP THEM MILKING 


It’s not the number of goats in 

your herd that counts, it’s the 
amount of milk that comes from the 
herd and the cost of producing that 
milk. The economical production 
of milk means a ration built around 
roughage. But a ration built around 
roughage not minimize the 
importance of concentrates to sup- 
ply protein, vitamins and minerals 
needed to maintain profitable pro- 
duction. It is in the correct balance 
and quality of forage and concen- 
trates that the most profitable pro- 
duction will be secured. 

Leguminous forages, such as al- 
falfa, lespedeza and clover are almost 
required for good milk production. 
All the milk possible should be pro- 
duced with good roughage of this 
kind—then the grain supplements 
are fed for the additional production. 
The more good quality roughage a 
goat will eat the more milk she will 
produce. 


does 


Good quality forage not only con- 
tains more of the nutrients than does 
poor quality, but being more palat- 
able the goat will consume greater 
quantities of it. This is the key to 
high production. But roughage is 
bulky, and it’s more than a full-time 
job for a high producing doe to get 
enough of even the best roughage to 
produce all the milk of which she is 
capable. The best producers 
roughage alone will not give over 
three-fourths as much milk as they 
will with grain and supplement 
added to the ration. 


on 


Does differ greatly in their milk- 
ing capacities, and must be fed ac- 
cordingly. Feed is saved and pro- 
duction and profits increased by 
feeding each doe according to her 
production rather than feeding the 
same amount to each doe. A good 
job of feeding the dairy herd means 
weighing the grain and supplement 
fed each doe as well as the milk she 
produces. The quantities of the 
various nutrients she needs are in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
milk she produces and the fat con- 
tent of that milk after her body needs 
are cared for. 

A low producing doe won't pay 
for extra feed while she is on pas- 
ture, but unless pasture is very good 
it is a mistake not to feed grain or 
good hay to the doe producing well. 

Here are some suggestions to fol- 
low in arriving at a balance between 
roughage and grain and protein sup- 
plement. . 


1. The better the roughage the 
less grain and supplement needed. 
The more nearly the roughage is all 
legume and the better it is cured if 
hay, the less protein supplement is 
needed in the grain mixture. 

2. The higher producer of milk 
and fat the doe is the more grain 
and supplement she will need. 

3. In setting up a balance price- 
wise between grain and supplement 
and roughage consider: 

a. The prices of grain and sup- 
plement compared to thé price of 
roughage. Feed more grain and 
supplement when they are plentiful 
and low in price compared with 
roughage; less when they are high 
priced. 

b. The price of milk compared 
with the prices of grain and supple- 
ment. The higher the price of milk 
the more grain and supplement you 
can afford to feed. 

The dairyman needs to give much 
attention to his pastures. They 
provide the cheapest feed he can 
produce and it will pay him to keep 
them producing. They not only pro- 
vide good feed, but the animal itself 
does the harvesting which is an im- 
portant thing in these days of scarce 
and high priced labor. Some hay 
and grain should be fed whenever 
pastures are deficient for any rea- 
son, and early in the spring. A high 
producing doe on poor pasture 
should be fed the regular winter 
grain mixture including protein sup- 
plement for low-protein roughages. 

The only vitamins that are liable 
to be short in the normal dairy ra- 
tion are A and D. High quality, sun 
cured hay will furnish these two 
vitamins. Where goats have good 
hay or are exposed to direct sun- 
light part of each day they will get 
enough vitamin D, Vitamin A de- 


S. Ozapek, Hickory Hill Goat 
Dairy, Paterson, N. J., with some of 
her Rock Alpines. 


Mrs. 





ficiency may occur when too much 
grain is fed in proportion to rough- 
age; when pastures are short and 
of poor quality, as in drought years; 
when poor quality forage is fed over 
a long time. 

Dairy animals are likely to need 
mineral supplements. Large amounts 
of minerals are drained out of their 
bodies during heavy milking. 





GOOD UDDERS ARE BORN 
WITH THE GOOD DOE 


“THe practice of offering high 

production as an alibi for a broken- 
down, pendulous udder has been 
followed too long and with too much 
success,” according to Dr. E. S. Har- 
rison of Cornell University, writing 
in Holstein-Friesian World. “The 
completion of a good record should 
not entitle an animal to membership 
in the pendulous uddered club that 
affords her the equivalent to con- 
gressional immunity against criti- 
cism. The owner that offers this 
alibi is simply kidding himself and 
the breeder who accepts it is little 
short of a sucker.” 

Dr. Harrison points out that in- 
heritance and inheritance alone 
determines the conformation of an 
udder. If the udder is inherently 
poorly attached it will become pen- 
dulous regardless of the productive 
level, although there are factors in 
management that can contribute to 
or hasten udder breakdown when 
the inherited structure is faulty. 

Most important contributing fac- 
tors of this are: 

(1) Overfeeding concentrated feed 
to young females, especially those 
below breeding age. Excessively fat 
young animals lay down fatty tissue 
in the udder that never entirely dis- 
appears; thus if there is an inherited 
tendency to a large, meaty udder this 
overconditioning exaggerates the 
fault. 

(2) Feeding large quantities of 
heavy grain during the dry period 
in turn produces excessive conges- 
tion of the udder which impairs 
circulation, which in turn contributes 
to the degeneration of the udder, 

(3) Inadequate stall space and 
short platforms to stand on and lie 
on—a hazard that is eliminated 
simply by doing something about it. 

(4) Disease can ruin any udder, 
but is more common and more seri- 
ous in the large, pendulous, meaty 
udder. Such an udder is more dif- 
ficult to milk dry, and failure to milk 
dry invites disaster. 

(5) The higher the productive 
level, the greater strain on the udder 


attachments. Therefore, a poorly 
attached udder becomes pendulous 
in fewer lactations on a high pro- 
ducing female than on a low pro- 
ducer. This has misled many who 
have associated a pendulous udder 
with high production. 

In selecting a milker the udder is 
the first thing to consider. It should 
be of moderate size, and possess good 
quality and texture which is com- 
pletely collapsed when milked out. 

“The importance of longevity and 
continued year-after-year high pro- 
duction cannot be overemphasized,” 
says Dr. Harrison. “No one can deny 
the fact that an animal must possess 
correct dairy type to be able to main- 
tain high and efficient production to 
ten years and older.” 


REFUSES TO OWN GOATS 
—NOW HAS SEVENTEEN 


By Lora Cochran, 
Acworth, Ga. 


“Ir You get goats you'll tend them 

yourself!” Mrs. Omer C. Me- 
Garity of Hiram, Ga., laid down the 
the law to her husband . . . so 
the McGaritys started with seven 
goats—now numbering 17. And 
unable to resist the appeal of the 
goats she now assists with the feed- 
ing and milking, as well as taking 
them to their kudzu pasture. 

But it was not until after consider- 
ing the state of Mr. McGarity’s health 


Mr. and Mrs. O. C. McGarity, Hiram, 
Ga., and some of their goats. 


that she acceded to his desire to 
have a few dairy goats as a hobby 
to go along with the rabbits he was 
already raising. 

Months ago Mr. McGarity suffer- 
ed a breakdown and was unable to 
work. He went to a hill-country 
farm and started raising rabbits and 
doing a bit of gardening and farm- 
ing. After goats were added and 
goat milk became a large part of his 
diet he was able to return to his 
work—his well-packed lunch box al- 
ways included a quart of goat milk. 

The word of his goats has spread 
through the community, and peo- 
ple wanting to buy goats and goat 





GOAT HALTERS 

Heavy top grain 
leather, %”" wide 
Strongly riveted 
Welded D's, rings. 
Halters gtve better 
control Postpaid. 

Doe size __ $1.75 ea. 
Buck size, $2.00 ea. 


GOAT COLLARS 
Heavy top g¢ 

Qo leather. Welded’ Dre. 
. D is ahead of buckle 
for additional 
strength (see snap 
sketch) Snap not in- 

cluded. Postpaid. 

#1 Collar, kid size, %” X 19” ea. 

#2 Collar, doe size, %" X 23” ea. _ 
#3 Collar, buck size, 1” X 25” a. _. 


SWISS MUSICAL 
GOAT BELLS 
Finest you can buy. 
Cast from bell metal. 
Beautiful tone, far 

sounding. Postpaid 
#DO—2%” dia. 
Price, ea. 
#D1—3” dia. 
Price, ea. $1.7 
#D2—3 5/16” dia 
Price, ea. $2.00 
High Grade Straps to 
fit, ea. 75¢ 
Have a Goat Symphony in your fields 
of 3, 
with straps, 


Set 
Price $10.50, postpaid. 


Perfectly tuned to Accord, complete © 


#8B Goat Bell, stamped metal, bronze finish, ~ 


30c ea. Strap to fit 30c extra. 
straps — $3.00 


FREE CATALOG other supplies 


WARNER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. GB, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Here’s the right outfit 
\ for Tattooing — 


© foe 





new i 
sure-grip tongs, inter. 


Send fon 


‘ox 
Wlustrated 4") and special ink... 
Folds $4.00 and up according 
te number of letters or 


Prices figures ted... Spe- 
aod fl Gs eatin to avin 


WESTO MANUFACTURING 
and SUPPLY CO. 
1961 Speer Bivd. Denver, Colo. | 

‘EQUIPMENT ESPECIALLY 
YOUR GOATS 
Cs caps, disbudding irons, 
nipples, 4-qt. milk strain 
ers, etc. Send 20c for eat 
( ala. refunded with frst 


One Hoegger 


Stalls, stanchions, bottle 


¢ 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Box J, Milford, Pa. 


BREEDER-ADE™® O!L 


Potent biend of vegetable vitamins A ond E 
{with vitomin Do) for use in Autritional sterit- 
ity. Feed one dose o few doys before mating. 
Used with grect success by breeders in of 
lines. Money-bock guarantee Sent postpoid 
—4 ot. only $! 80. 


12 
Someone in wanting to buy your extra 
goats. Tell them about your stock with a 
regular advertisement in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal. 


6 Bells and ~ 
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You can make 


GENUINE 
BULGARIAN 
YOGURT 


in your own home 
with our original 


International Yogurt Culture 


Genuine Yogurt is the cultured 
milk-food all America is talking 
about. It is a delicious and health- 
ful milk-food your whole family 
will enjoy. Very economical, too! 
All you do is add International 
Yogurt Culture to milk from your 
goat. Send $1.80 (plus 20c¢ for air 
mail) and we will send postpaid 
enough Culture to make a month’s 
supply of Genuine Yogurt for the 
entire family. 


INTERNATIONAL YOGURT CO. 
Dept. DG-10, 8476 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 46, California 
TheTop Fairofthe Nation 
1853 Illinois State Fair Centennial 1952 
Aug. 8-17, inclusive, 1952 
Ribbons Trophies 
$1940 offered in premiums 
Milking contest 
Judging Aug. 11 and 12 


John Norris, Washington, Ill 
Supt. Dairy Coats 


Livestock entries close July 15, 1952 
For vremium list write te 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


Springfield, Mi. 
Roy E. Yung H. W. Elliott 
Director of Agriculture General Manager 


: : 
Horns G2. 
Oo Grow <n ns 

OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can be 
felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. Easy 
and safe treatment. One application enough. 
No bleeding or scars eeps indefinitely 
Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 prepaid. 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 

TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D. Calico Rock, Ark. 


with CORONA sre 


revreeyse taeda a0 he ten TEATS 
aw # 





Always use Lanoiim-rich, svething, softening 
Ce with odorless antiseptic, for ali minor 
healing and massage TRIAL SAMPLE 
Bon can $1 Watdealer® Sead jcecorn txtay, # 
IDEAL FOR MINO UTS - WOUND 
CRACKED TEATS - CHAPPING 


THE CORONA MFG. CO.. ox 5050, RENTON.O 


FORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 
Three proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 


(Dairyvmen: you need extra copies for cue 
tomers—8 copes $1.00 pvstpaid) 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 





milk have become so numerous that 
if they endeavored to supply them 
all they would have neither milk nor 
goats for themselves, says Mr. Mc- 
Garity. 

He adds that with cattle bringing 
unheard of prices people are becom- 
ing dairy goat conscious in the 
South. “Until recently, in the South 
if you mentioned keeping a goat 
you'd get a strange look as people 
wondered what was wrong with you. 
Usually it’s the same as what’s wrong 
with some of them—their stomachs 
go on a strike for want of proper 
nourishment.” 





NEW BUTTERFAT TEST 
REPORTED BY USDA 
Procress in the development of a 
modified detergent test for deter- 
mining the fat content of milk and 
cream has been reported by chemists 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
USDA. In a long series of experi- 
ments a large number of detergents 
and experimental conditions have 
been tested and two slightly different 
procedures have been developed 
which yield accurate values when 
judged by those obtained by the 
Babcock and Roese-Gottlieb tests. 

Instead of employing sulfuric acid 
to act upon the milk proteins and 
break down the oil-water emulsion, 
a detergent compound and other 
chemicals are substituted to accom- 
plish this purpose—to enable the 
separated fat to rise and be read 
directly in the neck of the test bot- 
tle. 

The detergent test uses the same 
kind of graduated test bottles, and 
a centrifuge machine is used to whirl 
the filled test bottles in the same 
manner as the long-established Bab- 
cock fat test—although in some mod- 
ifications of the new test the centri- 
fuge may be left out. 

Besides permitting a clearer read- 
ing of the fat column in the test 
bottles, the detergent compound 
placed in the bottles will permit 
easier cleaning than when suifuric 
acid is the reagent employed. The 
time required to prepare and run 
the detergent test is about the same, 
and at least no longer, than for the 
Babcock test, and it will be further 
perfected in the interests of simplicity 
of operation and ability to reproduce 
results under average field condi- 
tions so that farm and factory tests 
can be run with facility and relative- 
ly inexpensive equipment. 

Dr. George E. Holm of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry points out that 
this test is not yet being offered to 


the industry. It will pass through 
more trials and refinements before 
being made commercially available. 





BRUSH KILLERS MAY BE 
DANGEROUS TO RANGE GOATS 


THE INCREASING use of chemical 

brush and weed killers may offer 
some dangers to goats on range. The 
reactions of livestock to some of 
these chemicals is not known, and 
care should be used before turning 
goats on to range where these have 
been used. 

Special danger may arise when 
highway crews have used these weed 
killers, and the chemicals drift into 
adjoining pasture areas where goats 
have access to the forage thereby 
affected. 





OStippings 


@ Ed Robinson, whose “Have-More 
Plan” is well-known to most goat 
owners and small farmers, visited 
Dairy Goat Journal recently. 


@ ©. I. Warner has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn., as well as selling his French 
Alpines, according to Mrs. L. H. Wells, 
secretary of the association, who adds, 
“We hated to lose Mr. Warner, as he 
was not only a fine president, but a 
spiritual influence that couldn't help 
but affect the group.” 


@ Children of the special clase for 
handicapped youngsters at Bremer 
ton, Wash., were guests of Albert 
Rapp’s goat farm. The children were 
permitted to help feed the kids and 
otherwise enjoy themselves with the 
goats. 


@A useful catalog of: livestock sup- 
plies is the new Catalog No. 52 of 
Weston Mfg. & Supply Co., 1961 Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo. A copy may be 
had on request to Westons. 


@The Heifer Project Committee, 
New Windsor, Md., is launching a 
program to secure up to 10,000 goats 
for rehabilitation purposes in Korea. 
Preferences expressed by the Korean 
government are for young, bred 
Saanen does of high quality. Dona- 
tions of goats are sought—or of cash 
to buy goats. If you have goats to 
give or to sell that meet these speci- 
fications communicate with the Com- 
mittee . . . or send your cash don- 
ations to them, also. The success of 
their program in Japan assures a 
great response from America for this 
new work. 


@ Paste this beside your shaving 
mirror! Spring is the time to get pic- 
tures of your goats. . . . And Dairy 
Goat Journal is always in need of 
good pictures, too. 








With the Breeds 





@Carl W. Romer, Sunflower Herd, 
Admire, Kans., reports the following 
French Alpine sales: Sunflower Pan- 
sy’s Jemima to W. R. Phillips, Allen, 
Kans.; Sunflower Winnietta, Sun- 
flower Poinsettia, Sunflower Dixietta, 
Sunflower Rockneyette, Sunflower 
Georgiann, Sunflower Prima Laurel, 
Sunflower Carolina and Sunflower 
Pollyann to Eli L. Stoltzfus, Elverson, 
Pa.; Sunflower Lana and Sunflower 
Mara Gevan to Mrs. Marion Russell 
and Mrs. Helen Jane Scott, Grand- 
view, Mo.; Sunflower Sandpiper, Sun- 
flower Roseann and Sunflower Blue 
Stem King to Ted C. ang Earl P. 
Zehner, Thayer, Kans. 

Mr. Romer also reports that Flier 
of Sunflower Herd recently became 
AR sire 322 by having four of his 
daughters, by four different dams, 
meet AR requirements. 


@Brookfield Zina and Brookfield 
Lina, Saanen does, were sold to Wil- 
liam Ruther, Oxford, N. J., by Mrs. 
Marguerite Banos, Delaware, N. J. 
She also sold Brookfield Lana and 
her twin daughters, Gana and Sana 
to Peter Albert, Oxford, N. J. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Donovan A. Beal, Naja 
Goat Farm, Merced, Calif., report the 
following Nubian sales: Naja Faraida 
to Mrs. Katherine Larmore, Castro- 
ville, Calif.; Naja Trinchera to A. W. 
Grant, Turlock, Calif.; Naja Smokey 
Joe to C. E. Clewett, Ripon, Calif.; 
Naja Dal Abra to Clarence and Helen 
Young, Tracy, Calif.; Naja Zamyra, 
Naja Ardeena, Naja Tugita and Naja 
Tricia to George E. and Leona V. 
Smith, Livermore, Calif.; Naja Osiris 
and Naja Amun to Mrs. C. R. Hacker, 
Stanfield, Oreg. 

The Beals also sold a Sannen buck 
kid, Naja Danny Boy, to Dolly and 
Mark Rose, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


@F. V. Elliott, Lamoni, Ia, has pur- 
chased a Nubian buck kid, Elliott's 
Ovid, from C. E. Leach, Columbia, 
Mo. 


@G. A. Wilson, Alexander, Ark., has 
purchased the French Alpine herd 
of Pat Hines, Arkansas City, Kans., 
for his Whoop Hollow Farm. 


WHY ? the mame 


CAPRICE 


“The Caprice Farm name goes back 
a long way,” says Allan L. Rogers, 
Burtonsville, Md. “L. B. Cary of Cali- 
fornia, one of the last owners of the 
famed Three Oaks Saanens, was my 
guiding light during my early years of 
breeding. As a foundation doe Mr. 
Cary selected Rio Linda Blossom Ca- 
price for me—and today ous entire 
herd is descended from her. 

“The word itself goes back to the 
Latin ‘capra’ for goat, and the connec- 
tion there is obvious. Thus it was only 
natural, I suppose, that our goats and 
finally our farm were named as Mr. 
Cary first suggested.” 
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TO THE WIVES 


Butterscotch Pudding 


2% cups goat milk, % cup dark corn 
syrup, % tablespoon goat butter, 
5 tablespoons cornstarch, 1/3 teaspoon 
salt, 1/3 teaspoon vanilla. Scald milk 
and syrup; add butter, salt and corn- 
starch dissolved in a little cold milk. 
Cook in double-boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened—about 20 min- 
utes. Add vanilla, chill and serve with 
cream.—-Mrs. W. E. Darnell 





Plain Shortcake 

2% cups flour, 1 cup goat milk, 1 
tablespoon corn syrup, 4 tablespoons 
goat butter, 4% cup cornstarch, \ tea- 
spoon salt, 5 teaspoons baking powder. 
Sift dry ingredients, stir in melted 
butter, syrup and milk, and pour into 
two oiled layer cake pans. Bake in 
hot oven at 375° F. about 25 min- 
utes. Then butter and put togehter 
with desired fruit filling. Serve with 
fruit sauce or whipped cream.—Mrs. 
W. E. Darnell. 


Chicken Dumplings 
2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons goat butter, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup sweet goat milk. 
Mix together and drop on chicken by 
spoonfuls. Do apt lift cover for 15 
minutes after closing. Steam; do not 

boil.—Mrs. Bernard Reiniger. 


Canned Chevon 

Cut chevon into one-inch cubes. 
Wipe with damp cloth. Pack cubes 
in carefully sterilized jars. To each 
quart add a heaping teaspoon of salt. 
Partially seal. Put jars on rack in 
oven. Turn heat to 250° F. Leave in 
oven for four hours. Take out of oven 
and seal tightly, cool, and store. This 
meat may be creamed, used in stews, 
put through food chopper and used in 
hash.—Ruth Henry. 


Peanut Butter-Date Muffins 

4 tablespoons peanut butter, 1 table- 
spoon shortening, % cup sugar, 1 
egg, 1 cup goat milk, 1% cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup dates cut in 
small pieces. Cream peanut butter 
and shortening together and add 
sugar. Beat in egg and add milk al- 
ternately with sifted dry ingredients. 
Add dates. Turn into greased muf- 
fin pans and bake at 400° F.—Mrs. 
Leola Kaiser. 


Whipped Cream Cake 
2 cups flour, 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 


double goat cream, % teaspoon salt, 
3 teaspoons baking powder, 3 egg 
whites, 1 cup water, 1 teaspoon lgmon 
extract, 1 teaspoon vanilla. A all 
dry ingredients and sift three times. 
Whip cream and fold into beaten egg 
whites. Then alternately add water 
and dry ingredients. Note: If separ- 
ated cream is used, use half cream 
and half whole milk. If hand-skim- 
med cream is used, use all cream.— 
Nellie Blancy. 
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GOAT SUPPLIES 


Bench Model 
Features full floating, 
skimming, low 
Easy turning, 
enclosed gears run- 
in continuous oil 
Streamlined case— 
or crevices— 
easily cleaned. Sh. wt. 50 
lbs. FOB Waterloo, ta 
Price $39.75. 
Wire Dehorning Saw 
For dehorning mature 
goats. Braided surgical 
wire, 3 ft. long, with 
brass handles $2.50 
postpaid, $3 with extra 
wire 
Goat Halters 
Doe size, each, $1.10. Buck size, 
$1.35. Add for | Ib. postage each 
Goat Collars 
Doe size, each 55c*. Buck size, each 80c* 
Wt. either size | Ib., not prepaid 
Goat Milk Bottle Caps 
Printed in red and blue on bright white 
stock. $1.75 per 1000, plus postage 
Stocked in 3 sizes. For No. 2 add 4 Ibs 
postage. For 48 mm. and 5! mm. add 3 
Ibs. postage 
Bottle Nipples 
Highest grade special rubber 
used for feeding kids and lambs 
each; 4 for 50c* postpaid 
Hot Iron Cauterizer 
No operating cost, nothing to go wrong 
Furnished with complete instructions 
With copper head $2.00; steel head $1.50 
each postpaid. 
Pressed Steel Feed Pans 
Sanitary, strong, hot dipped galvanized 
1 qt. feed pans, nest conveniently, strong 
fins tor hanging on woven wire (cleats 
for wood 10c each). Pans 85c* each 
Add 1 Ib. postage each, not prepaid 
Stainless Steel Milk Pail 
4 qt. seamless. Designed 
especially for dairy goats. 
Polished half-moon snap 
en hood. Will last a life 
time, and meets all dairy 
codes. $7.50 each, post- 
paid from factory. 
*35c handling charge on orders less than $1. 


Will sead 


each 


nipples 
15¢* 








We found a few No. 92 catalogs. 
if you reorder. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
311 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 
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PEM’S PRIDE 
FRENCH ALPINES 


Our DOES won first in al) 
classes of Milking Competition 
against all breeds, at the W5i 
AMGRA NATIONAL DAIRY 
GOAT SHOW, Pomona, Calif 
Our stock bears the closest re- 
semblance to the original De 
Langle importation 

We breed to fill your neede 

es know them 

A few estar bucks ready for service 
—aveilable now—also taking reser 
vations for 1952 doe and buck kids 

Prices always reasonable 


James D. & Eileen E. Pembrook 
14502 LaJolla 
Anaheim, Calif. 


HOME OF THE MacALPINE HERD 








The Mille Fleur Herd 
FRENCH ALPINES 


1. Vigorous Constitut 
2. Physical Soundne 

Persistent Lactation 
4. Annual Kid Cro; 


DR. W. BR. McCUISTION 
206 &. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 











} Whoop Hollow Goatery 
‘ 


Offerin 3 April buc 
f Holtza s 
4) nilk 94 Ibs. butter 


Mid-States A 


each, re 


Judy 


istered 
reeding 


avy-milk K registere< 

en does | 

are no better bred Fren 
in the USA 


There 


h Alpines 


A. WILSON 


Rt. 1 Box 136A Alexander, Ark. | 





Sans Souci French Alpines 


Get your herd sire from this great fami 
y! AR records up to 3878 Ibs. milk i 
5 days. Kids very reasonsble tf teken 
at one week old. Free matin, st 
MEEK’'S FARM, Rt. 3, 


Madison 5, Wis. 








Registered French Alpines 
Well-grown kids, also bred doelings. Will | 


have (952 kids for eale Dependable year- 
round ‘production 


MICHAEL SULICK 


Rt. 2 Punxsutawney 


Pe. | 








WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 


“Where Preduction is Paramount” | 


Your next herd sire does | 


Weaned ki 
CHARLES 


from 7 to § qt 
is from $5 


HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
iiten, Conn 











YOU 


ARE invited to write Dairy Goat 


Journal about any 


problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 
special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). They 


will be answered 


free of charge, 


or you will be referred to 


sources of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 
Each month a few problems of general interest will be published in this department. 


Pens and parasites 
Q: Are goats kept in a pen stable 
more liable to internal parasites than 
when kept in stanchions? 
A: No 


Poor milk 


purebred doe gives off- 
The milk seems per- 
fectly normal; her udder is soft and 
pliable. She does not have offensive 
breath, her eyes are clear, and she 
is milked and fed regularly. Her 
ration is a commercial 16% feed, plus 
alfalfa hay We have tried giving 
the doe salt and soda, she has been 
wormed, and is well housed. 

A: There are so many possible 
causes that it may take considerable 
investigation. One might suspect the 
the adsorption of some outside odor, 
or even improper sterilization of milk 
utensils. At this time of the year 
it is a good practice to give a bath 
to such a doe-—clipping her may also 
help. Opening the pores of the skin 
and permitting the skin to perform 
its normal function as one of the or- 
gans of elimination is often a quick 
and certain cure of off-flavored milk. 


Q: Our 
flavored milk 


Life span of goats 

Q: How old will a doe get to be? 

A: Goats have been reported that 
have passed 20 years in age, but per- 
a more normal life span should 
be considered about 12 years. 


haps 


Nightshade 
Is nightshade poisonous to 
goats? 
A: Nightshade 
sonous to goats. 


(belladonna) is poi- 
Symptoms are dila- 
tion of the pupils of the eye, blind- 
ness, incoordination, convulsions, 
oma and death. The increase in 
temperature is slight, if any. If in 
doubt of the cause of the ailment, drop 
1 few drops of urine from the affected 
animal into the eye of a healthy one 
ind watch for pupil dilation, which 
will appear within a few minutes if 
the animal suffering from bella- 
aonna poisoning 
Treatment is ineffective, 
a short time 


as death 


occurs within 


Troublesome milker 

Q: How can I get a wild goat to 
stand to milk? 

A: One end of a small sack may be 
nailed to the wall against which the 
milking stand is fixed, about level with 
the doe’s body, and a piece of stout 
cord attached to the other two cor- 
ners. This, with the loose part of the 
sack, is passed under the doe and over 
and the cord hoeked onto 


back, 


a nail in the wall, high enough to 
prevent her trying to lie down. This 
is rarely necessary, however, if quiet- 
ness and patience are used in the 
first place. Even the wildest doe soon 
learns to run up on the milking stand 
in anticipation of the relief to her 
udder 


Shooting the buck 

Q: How can I aim to hit the brain 
accurately when it is necessary to 
shoot a buck to destroy him? 

A: If an imaginary line is drawn 
diagonally across the head of the goat 
from the base of one horn to the top 
of the opposite eye, and another im- 
aginary line is drawn from the base 
of the other horn to the top of the 
other eye, and the shot is placed in 
the center of the forehead where these 
imaginary lines intersect, you should 
penetrate the brain so the goat dies 
immediately. 


Linebreeding 

Q: How is linebreeding carried out? 

A: This is a system of breeding 
which intensifies the blood of a certain 
ancestor in each succeeding genera- 
tion. A breeder has an animal of 
great perfection, and desires to breed 
these qualities into the herd. So he 
breeds the sire to his daughters and 
to his granddaughters, and to their 
daughters—if the sire remains in serv- 
ice long enough. Then he breeds his 
sons to the female descendants of the 
same family. 

The book, Understanding Heredity, 
reviewed on page 2, will be of help 
to you if you are planning an intelli- 
gent breeding program for herd im- 
provement. 


Cabbage for succulence 

Q: Is cabbage a suitable feed for 
goats. 

A: Cabbage makes fine succulent 
feed for goats, but like other plants 
of the mustard family should be fed 
afte sr milking to avoid tainting the 
milk. If the cabbage has been sprayed 
with poisonous insecticides it may 
affect the goats adversely. 


Won’t buy cream 
Q: The local creamery refuses to 
buy my goat cream. The say state 
law prevents it. 
A: If any state has such a law it 
has never been reported. 


Cobalt for goats 
Q: How is cobalt used for goats? 
A: A lot of unnecessary excitement 
has developed over cobalt in the diet 





of the goat. An infinitesmally small 
amount of it is required as a trace 
element in the goat’s system, and in 
most parts of the country there is 
ample cobalt in the feeds. In a few 
sections there are cobalt deficiences, 
and when these do occur the improve- 
ment in the animals is remarkable 
when a wee bit of cobalt is added to 
the diet. Most commercial feed firms 
recognize this situation and add the 
necessary cobalt for the cobalt defi- 
cient areas, If you are not sure 
whether you live in such an area or 
not, your county agricultural agent 
will tell you. 


Goats for poison ivy 

Q: Will goats kill out poison ivy? 

A: Yes—and there may be added 
advantages, too. In a bulletin put out 
by the Forestry Department of one 
of the western states, this is pub- 
lished: “A young man reports that he 
had suffered repeatedly and costly 
infections of poison oak and poison 
ivy dermatitis until a year ago. At 
that time a stomach disorder put him 
on goat milk, and he bought some 
goats. These goats browse on poison 
oak brush as well as other shrubs 
around his home and the consumption 
of their milk has built up an immunity 
to it so he and his children handle 
the poison oak with impunity. 

“The goats are what you need—not 
the stomach disorder. . . . It sounds 
sensible, doesn’t it?” 


Root crops 

Q: What root crop can I plant in 
the garden for goat feed next winter? 

A: In many sections of the country 
mangel beets are unsurpassed for this. 
For a late crop turnips have proved 
themselves good yielders and good 
feed. 


Legumes for goats 

Q: Since this area is not suited to 
alfalfa I want to grow other legumes, 
I am considering lespedeza, soybeans, 
kudzu and crimson clover. 

A: A good production of any of these 
is better than a poor yield of any of the 
others. Consult your county agricul- 
tural extension agent; have him make 
soil tests of your farm, and then rec- 
ommend the legume that will do best 
on your soil and under your climatic 
conditions. He may suggest rotations 
that will give you a permanent, prof- 
itable forage crop program, 


Milk substitutes 

Q: We need milk in the house. Are 
there any practical milk substitutes? 

A: Several feed mills manufacture 
and sell milk substitutes that have 
proved most valuable. Dry skim milk 
is also good when reconstituted and 
fed as liquid milk. 


Freezing goat milk 

Q: Can goat milk be frozen for use 
during the period of short milk sup- 
ply? 

A: Yes, and tests indicate that this 
ean be done much more successfully 
with goat milk than with cow milk. 
The chief factors are producing milk 


of unusually high quality for freezing; 
freezing rapidly and holding at tni- 
formly low temperatures; and rapid 
thawing when used. It has been sug- 
gested that for best quality it may be 
well to run the thawed milk through 
a clarifier before using. 


How often? 

Q: I have been given an orphan kid. 
How often should it be fed? 

A: A kid should receive milk at least 
four times daily—and six or eight 
times a day the first few days is 
better. Gradually the feedings can be 
reduced to three times a day, then 
twice a day, as the kid begins to eat 
other things besides milk. 








HELP, PLEASE 


Many times readers have better an- 
sewers than we do. Can you help supply 
the answers iy > these folks? 











~—How is manure best handled to use 
as garden fertilizer? 
—Which breed produces 
carcasses for meat? 
—Does anyone have experience with 
feeding silage to goats? 


Answers to last month’s questions 

How is goat milk canned for home 
use? 

After straining the fresh milk I al- 
low it to stand until animal heat has 
disappeared. Then I pour it into clean 
jars to within % in. of top, and screw 
cap on tightly. I process it in a pres- 
sure cooker for 10 minutes at 10 Ibs. 
pressure.—Mrs. Noble Birch, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

We have been canning both goat 
milk and cream in jars for years. We 
fill the jars to within an inch of the 
top, put rubber and top in place, and 
bring to a boil slowly. We let it boil 
for 1 hour, tighten lids, and set to 
cool. We do not use a pressure cook- 
er, as we believe pressure changes 
taste and color.—L. Loveless, Rock- 
ford, Mich. 

Is rubber band method of dehorning 
kids satisfactory? 

We have been very successful in 
dehorning kids by the rubber band 
method. Often the kids will break 
the bands by rubbing on a tree, but 
we just keep putting on new, strong 
bands.—Mrs.. LeBaron Sharp, Mari- 
posa, Calif. 

How should one go about making 
a coat of goatskin? 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication 614, 
“Makeovers from leather, fur and 
felt,” gives explicit directions. Price 
is 5c from the Superintendent of 
Doccuments, Washington, D. C. I cut 
my coat out in a cotton material. Af- 
ter this was fitted I pinned back the 
seams, laying this on the fur as a 
pattern, marking around with tailor’s 
chalk. I cut through the pelt only 
with a sharp knife (never use scis- 
sors in working fur). Sew with close 
overhand stitches, using a fine needle 
with good, firm thread. I used the 
cotton pattern as a backing for the 
lining.—Mrs. LeBaron Sharp, Mari- 
posa, Calif. 


the best 





DLASK’'S 


Purebred French Alpines 








pi pr ing 2-year- 
old breeding doe. 
OFFERING—Cou blanc doe kid from 8- 

qt. dam, Cora; kids from Dinah, Sally, 
Ginger and Teena—all 8 to 9 qt. families. 
Full information gladly furnished. 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 
111 Ely Avenue, S.W 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Mountainbrook Farm 


Breeder of 
Meuntainbrook Twyla, grand champion 
winner of the Missouri and Illinois State 
Fairs (see picture last month's issue). 
Owner and Importer of 
Theydon Viceroy - Theydon Merrylass 
Berkham Jenkins - Berkham Patchouli 
Carolyn of Coltishall 


ATTENTION 

You can now purchase either bucks or does, 
100% pure English breeding, for less than 
it costs to import English stock—and you 
can see what you buy! 
Also offering a fine selection of bred does, 
epring and fall kids, and of course booking 
orders for 1952 kids 

You will do well to investigate the 

Mountainbrook line of Nubians if you 

wish the best type and production 


Write today to— 


MRS. MARY B. HACKMAN 

Box 175 Lititz 

Farm located 4 miles north of Lititz along 
Rt. 501. Phone Lititz 6-51586 








Hurricane Acres Nubians 
Offers 
MARCH KIDS 
ldoe © 1 buck 


: *B Hurricane Acres Serape 
Messenger 


Dam: **M Hurricane Acres Gov- 
ernor’s Penulto 
AR 1842 (1910.2 Ibs. milk, 9748 
Ibs. fat) 
AR 2121 (2529.6 Ibs. milk; 107- 
.95 Ibs. fat) 
305 day official tests 
Grandam: *M Hurricane Acres 
Penelope of Rancho LaHabra 
AR 844, butterfat breed leader 
for 1946 with 2610.1 Ibs. milk 
and 120.88 lbs. fat. 


ALICE C. TRACY 


Rt. 2 LaHabra Calif. 
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Fensternol Herd 


NUBIANS 


A Fensterno! son of imported Berk- 
ham Evans $} AN-3635, AMGRA N103978 
(whose dam, RZ Berkham Eva Q* 
AN-3223, produced 2516 Ibs. of 4.14% 
milk in 306 days; 2692 of 4.32% | 
in 320 days; total of 9038 lbs. in first} 
four lactations) will give you lines of | 
high production, stamina and Nubian 
type, with the well-attached, globular 
udders which we have made our par 
ticular aim. Our prices for buck kids 
by Evans are based on production| 
of dam, and range from $75 to $150.) 
We quote two as examples 

Winston —cream-color 
ed, handsome, long-bodied, disbudded, wat- | 
Born Feb. 24 1952. Dam, Earle's 
Carolina Winnie N95678 AR 1774, produced | 
1901.6 Ibs. milk, 84.73 Ibs. fat as a 3-year-| 

test This year's test/ 

t of 3.9% fat; April 

fa typical of her} 
Price, FOB Cincinnati 


lbs 





Fensternol Evans 


tles 


14% 
production 
3 months, $150 
Fensternol Evans § Skeptic 
brown with white triangle on cach side, | 
hornless. Born Mar. 24. Dam. Stanwynne's| 
Skeezick N101304, a young doe that will 
be 2 years old in June and has milked from 
4.0 Ibs. to 6.3 Ibs. a day this lactation; is 
full-chested with a beautiful udder, and 
has every indication of holding up well, but 
since we cannot give full lactation figures 
price of her buck kid FOB Cincinnati at 3 
months of age is $75 


Reddish| 


Write for full list, pictures and pedigrees 
of Evans and Fensterno! does 


Mr. & Mrs. Frederic B. Knoop 
Locust Corner Road 
Amelia, Ohio 





Desert Nubians 
BUCK KIDS 
for sale 
$100 at 3 months old 
e 
Sire. Helene’s Roger N-8695, AR 332 


Son of Mell's Fantasia, National Cham 
Production, 1949 


Dam: Desert Noella N-8735, AR 282, 
330 
Grand Champion Arizona State Fair, 
1950; National Champion for Production, 
1951 
MRS. J. C. LINCOLN 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


pion for 








Plainview Nubian Goat Dairy 
Elam S. Horst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 
Home of IMPORTED BUDLETTS 
MARINER and VALLEY PARK HILLS 
BRUTUS SANDY-——both at stud to ap- 
proved does. Four excellent buck kids 

for sale—top herd sire prospects. 








CAPE MAY NUBIANS 
Bred and raised for show and production 
Quality etock for sale 


MRS ELIZABETH BUCH 
White Oak iid. R.D. | Sandstoa, Ve. 
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VETERINARY 


YOU ARE invited to write about 


any veterinary problems. 


i~< 
By 


Those accompanied by 


STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat Journal staff 
members to the best of their ability or you will be referred to sources of information. 
Selected questions of general interest will be published in this department. These are 


answered by 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION, Box 1731, Ft. 


Worth |, Tex., a veterinarian and 


goot breeder with many years experience in practice with goat diseases 


If a personal reply is desired from Dr 
$! for such reply 


Self-Suckers 

Q: We have a fine grade doe that 
gives 6 qts. daily and has one of the 
largest udders I have ever seen. Re- 
cently she has started to suck herself 
and this resulted in quite a diminished 
milk production. We have tried dif- 
ferent harness and other contraptions 
but she either gets out of these or 
they prove unsatisfactory for one rea- 
son or another. 

A: Many does are driven to sucking 
the milk from their udders because 
of the discomfort brought about by 
the over-distension of the mammary 
glands. The strutted bag attracts at- 
tention of the goat and the milk leak- 
ing from a teat is licked, then the next 
move leads to sucking which removes 
and relieves the pressure which solves 
the problem from the goat’s stand- 
point. She soon develops a fondness 
for the milk and a vicious habit be- 
gins. Irregularity of milking vontrib- 
utes its part before forming the habit 
and unless frequent and regular milk- 
ing periods are maintained there is 
little hope for breaking it. Some does 
are more difficult to stop than others 
and in the extreme hard cases there 
is an operation where the animal's 
tongue is split at the free end right 
down the middle and the upper and 
lower surfaces are sutured together 
to prevent union, thus leaving a two 
pronged forked tongue. With this type 
of tongue sucking is impossible but 
eating and drinking are not inter- 
ferred with at all. Such surgery should 
be done by an experienced veterinar- 
ian and, of course, under a general 
anesthesia. 


Joint Tl 

Q: About three weeks ago two 
does had their kids, one had three 
kids and the other two. To date both 
are still milking, I would say, very 
good. The first three days, however, 
a buck (healthy since birth) from 
the triplet family developed swollen 
joints in the front legs. He is still 
in this condition, and now hardly 
moves around. The third (triplet 
family), a doe, had the same condition 
on all four joints. They move around 
slowly but in pain. They take their 
milk but under this condition very 
little. 

A: This disorder affecting the joints 
in the newborn is a specific disease 
and is sometimes called poly-arthritis. 
It usually enters the body of young 
animals though the navel. Immedi- 
ately following birth and before the 
navel cord begins to shrivel it should 


McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


be carefully disinfected with a de- 
pendable antiseptic. Should a leak 
of infection occur and the joints be- 
gin to swell generous doses of anti- 
biotics may be administered daily 
until the condition disappears. Clean- 
liness is very essential during and 
after kidding to prevent massive in- 
fections at later dates. 


Vibrionic Abortion 


Q: During the past five years we 
have kept about 10 milking does with 
good results but this spring seven of 
the does aborted about 10 days before 
they were due to kid. A neighbor who 
operates a cow dairy recently had 
some cases of vibrionic abortion 
among his herd and we are now won- 
dering if our goats could have con- 
tracted the disease from that source 
as we went over to help him on sever- 
al occasions. We changed bucks this 
past season and he looks like the 
picture of health but had been owned 
by a half dozen people during his four 
years of life, so there is also a ques- 
tion in our minds about him. Kindly 
give us any information you can about 
this trouble as it has just about put 
us out of the milk business. 

A: Many livestock diseases are 
spread through being an overzealous 
neighbor but that is not evidently the 
case here because judging from a 
clinical viewpoint the type of abor- 
tion involved in your herd sounds 
more like the Brucellosis group which 
brings about its disastrous action near 
the end of pregnancy rather than 
early in pregnancy like the vibrio or 
its cousin trichomonad does. 

The new buck is probably the source 
of your infection and his history is 
suspicious. There are several varie 
ties of the so-called “germs” that can 
be responsible for abortion in dairy 
goats and your vital problem is to ob- 
tain a correct diagnosis which will 
have to be substantiated by labora- 
tory investigation. Blood tests will 
determine this for you and if Brucel- 
losis is the incriminating agent an- 
other grave problem will be at hand 
because this disease is important from 
a public health standpoint. 

There has been a scarcity of reli- 
able reports which might indicate any 
existence of vibrio or trichomonad 
type of infection among dairy goats 
of this country; however, sheep herds 
do show considerable infection and 
dairy goat people should be on the 
alert all the more to prevent any ex- 
tension of the diseases of this char- 
acter into their domains. Probably the 
cardinal fact that brings a veterinar- 
ian to suspect vibrio abortion infec 





Readers 
have this to say about 


Dairy Goat Husbandry 
and 


Disease Control 


@ By C. E. LEACH 
Publisher of Dairy Goat Journal 


Hunpreps of goat owners rely on 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control” by C. E. Leach, pub- 
lisher of Dairy Goat Journal, as a 
chief source of help and information. 
See here what a few of them have to 
say about this book— 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control appears to be the an- 
swer to many a goat breeder’s 
prayer."—Allan L. Rogers, Bur. 
tonsville, Md. 


“I am very giad to have Dairy 
Goat Husbandry and Disease Con- 
trol on my shelf for reference.”— 
H. E. Jeffrey, Sec., British Goat 
Society. 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is GOOD! It is very 
well done, and covers the subject 
thoroughly.”—S. W. McIntosh, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. 


“I want to tell you how much I 
like Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control. It is a digest of the 
literature on dairy goats for the 
past quarter century and should 
be very useful to dairy goat owners. 
This coupled with Dr. Leach's fab- 
ulous experience with dairy goats 
makes it an outstanding contribu- 
tion. I think it should be adopted 
by all of the animal husbandry de- 
partments in the agricultural col- 
leges."—-W. R. McCuistion, D.V.M., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


“My copy of Dairy Goat Hus- 
bandry and Disease Control has 
been read. I think it is by far the 
most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the goat! It is a won- 
derful book and has everything 
right in one package.”—Mrs. Wal- 
ton Hayse, Irvington, Il. 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is superb, the most 
outstanding book of its kind on the 
market today.”—D. B. Rose, Dolly- 
Mark Ranch, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


You, Too, will find this book most 
useful. With its 164 pages, 
crammed with illustrations, you will 
find it one of the most useful books 
you own and invaluable for constant 
use and ready-reference. 
Price $3.50 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri + 





tion is the history of the cows or does 
having bred and were settled, then 
the owner may find a small embryo 
in the barn and a return of the ani- 
mal to heat periods—all of this oc- 
curring within 60 to 90 days from first 
breeding that year. 


Gid 

Q: We recently purchased a nice 
doe which was apparently all right 
at the time but for the past week she 
has been acting peculiarly by walk- 
ing around in circles or turning with 
the hind legs serving as a pivot. She 
will do this almost continuously until 
becoming dizzy when she falls over, 
lying there awhile and then struggles 
up and when on her feet the whole 
thing is repeated until exhaustion 
stops it for a time. The vision is ap- 
parently affected also for it is difficult 
for her to locate food and water. She 
is losing weight and getting weaker 
every day because of the inability to 
eat enough food to sustain her under 
these conditions. 

A: This is a disorder of the brain 
due to the development of small para- 
sites which have gained entrance into 
her body through the medium of feed 
that has been exposed to dogs which 
have a certain kind of tapeworm. The 
infested dog is passing segments of 
tapeworm and these are getting on 
the hay, the vegetation or into the 
water which was taken by this doe. 
The miniature worms, after gaining 
entrance into the goat's stomachs, 
then migrate to the brain and spinal 
cord where they set up a bladder-like 
formation, some of which may reach 
the size of an egg. These will cause 
considerable pressure in the brain and 
spinal cord and symptoms such as you 
have described as well as others de- 
pending upon their location in the 
vital part of nervous system. We have 
been told that in those parts of the 
world where this parasitism is prev- 
alent, veterinarians can locate these 
cystic enlargements and puncture 
them with a long needle which will 
relieve the pressure and restores the 
afflicted anima] to normal life again. 
The number and location of the para- 
sites will of course have something 
to do with the chance for recovery. 
Since you are relatively close to Wash- 
ington, D. C., I would suggest that you 
take this doe to your local veter- 
inarian and ask him about a consul- 
tation with a parasitologist over at 
the experiment station for sheep and 
goats maintained by the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. In the meantime 
take necessary precautions to prevent 
further infestation of your herd by 
having dogs thoroughly wormed for 
this particular parasite by a com- 
petent veterinarian and talk with him 
about some common sense sanitary 
measures for ridding your place of 
the infestation of these tapeworms. 


Horns on a goat are dangerous, 
both to those handling the goat and 
to other stock. Under no condition 
should a beginner purchase a doe with 
horns—but neither should he insist on 
a goat born naturally hornless. A 
carefully disbudded or dehorned doe 
is just as practical, and may have 
strength, vilality and fertility, that 
may not be secured in a naturally 
hornless animal. 





@ HIGH PRODUCTION 
@ TOP SHOW TYPE 
® NEW BLOOD 
You get all three with a son of the 
IMPORTED SAANEN 


§§43 ETHERLY MYNAS 


Selected buck kids from this great 
sire, imported from England, are now 
available. 

Mynas' dam produced 4250 lbs 

187 Ibs. fat in a year; his maternal sister 
gave 3752 lbs. milk in 315 days. Show win- 
nings of Mynas and his family are com- 
parable 

Dams to these kids are our best does, choice 
individuals of the bloodlines we believe will 
best add quality to matings with Mynas. 
Only a few of these buck kids are available 
in 1952—you can assure yourself of one of 
the best young Saanen sires by ordering 
yours now 


Write NOW for further information 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Durtensv ille Maryland 


- PERBLEHAVEN 


milk and 


ls proud to present 


PINCKNEY FARMS ARIBOY 
son of §§44¢ MOSTYN MESSENGER 
and PINCKNEY FARMS ARI 


Messenger is England's leading Saanen sire 
for 1951; Ari is Pinckney Farm's best doe. 


_ Pebblehaven, Perkiomenville, Pa. 


Brookfield Saanens 


BUCK AND DOE KIDS 
from AR dams—now. 


MARGUERITE BANOS 
Delaware, N. J. 





MILK RECORD SHEETS 
convenient— 


Simplified 

for 10 goate tor 2 weeks 

or | for 20 werks 
10c each; 5 tor 

25:; 50 tor $1, postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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OOAT CLUB 44s 


— 


Organizations of dairy goat 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” 
Smith talked on cheesemaking™ is not 
will be of value to other owners 


owners 


are invited to contribute newsworthy items from 
will not be published—the bare fact that 
helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


“Mr. 


Reports, must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten they must be douwble- 


spaced, of if hand-written allow comparable space 


carbon copies will not be accepted 


lines, with ample margins; 


Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following iseue (May | for June issue and so on) 


Coming Events 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest should be listed under “Com 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 





June !—-San Fernando Valley Goat Society 

buck show at Laurelwood Acres Dairy, 

Chatsworth, Calif. Supt., Vernon Hi 
!—California Dairy Kid 

Show, Auburn Fair Grounds, Auburn, 

Calif. E. L. Goodridge, sec, Rt. 2 Box 

530, Auburn, Calif. 

June !—-San Fernando Valley Goat Society 
Buck Show, Laurelwood Acres, Chats 
worth, Calif. Vernon A. Hill, sec., 9601 
Baden Ave., Chatsworth, Calif 

June !|——-Eastern New York Goat Clab Kid 
Show at home of L. R. H. Pickering, 
Rt. |, Scotia, N. 

June 6—San Fernando Valley 
French Alpine Show, 
Chatsworth, Calif 


June Goat Assa 


Goat Society 

Laurelwood Acres. 

Vernon A. Hill, sec., 
9601 Baden Ave., Chatsworth, Calif 

June 15—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of San 
Fernando Valley annua! show at Laurel 
wood Acres Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif 
Supt., Mra. Jane Lampe 

June 15—San Fernando 
Laurelwood Acres, 
Vernon A. Hill, sec., 
Chatsworth, Calif 

June 15—-Indiana Kid and Dam Show, Ger 
mont Farm, Plainfield, Ind. Potluck 
dinner at noon Arnold Eggerding, 
supt., 711 E. Thompson Rd., Indianap 
olis, Ind 

June 22—-San Fernando V 


Nubian Show 


Valley Saanen Show, 
Chatsworth, Calif 
9801 Baden Ave., 


alley Goat Society 
. aurelwood Acres, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Vernon A. Hill, sec., 
9601 Baden Ave., Chatsworth, Calif 


June 22—-Scioto Valley Goat Club Buck and 
Kid S$! Union ( Fair Grounds 
“ Taylor, chmn., Rt 


Maryev » O 
4, Marysville, O 


29.~Illinois Milk Goat Breeders Assn 
and Buck She Logan Co. Fair 
Grounds Lincoln “ Mrs. Charles 
Clack, se« Lincoln, I 
4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders 
Show, Fair Grounds, Delaware, O 
Sayerover, sec., 334 N 
Mar 


6— Southeastern ecticut 
Assn show Mrs re 
sex Norwichtown 

14—Annual f the Penin 
sula Dairy at . Washington 
at Bet . \ M. Quistorff, 
pres., > Harbor, Wash 
{9 t aabriel \ ey Kid Show, 
evonshire Far Calif. Vern 
on A. Hill, sec., Baden Ave 
Calif 

19 Cooperativ 
kid show. Mrs 


Calif publicit 


Kid 
Cora 
Maple St 


Assn 


ysville, O 


Goat 


Chapman 


Ch 
Chatsworth 
Goat Products Asen 
Alice Tracy, LaHabra, 


y 
P - sh Co. Dairy 
Show, Aaric ultural ter, 
Wash. Bonr 
wood Ma 
2——Delaware Vall Goat Assn 
Show, Fair Grounds imberton, Pa 
©. Stuart Thompson, , sec., Box 15, 
Kimberton, Pa 


Goat Assen 
Marysville 
. sec., Alder 


Milk Goat Breeders 
Assen. Show, Eva C. Collins, sec., & 
Rockland St., Natick, Mass. 
6-9—American Goat Society annual 
meeting, State College, Pa. Carl Romer, 
pres., Admire, Kans. 
28-Sept. 7—California State Fair, 

Sacramento, Calif. E. P, Green, mgr. 

Box 2036, Sacramento 9, Calif. 

Aug. 29-Sept. |—Missouri State Assn. Show 
and Boone Co. Fair Goat Show, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Dr. C. E. Leach, supt., Co- 
lumbia, Mo 

Sept. 14-21—Eastern States 
Jack Reynolds, Gen Mer., 
Mass 


Aug. 3—Middlesez Co 


Aug 


Aug 


Exposition. 
Springfield, 





AWARD OFFERED TO CLUB 
SENDING IN MOST MEMBERS 

The San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Saanen 
Club is offering $25 to the local goat club 
whose secretary turns in the most new 
memberships to the National Saanen Club 
before Nov. |.—Allan Rogers, sec., Burtons- 
ville, Md 


WASHINGTON STATE COUNCIL 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR YEAR 

The Washington State Dairy Goat Coun- 
cil met on Apr. 6 at Redmond, Wash., and 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year 4 Palmer, pres.; Mrs. Joy 
Quistdorff, vice-pres.; Mrs. Mary C. Bacon, 
sec.-treas R. Palmer, pres., Renton, 
Wash 


GOAT SHOW LOCATION 
CHANGED IN WASHINGTON 

The annual goat show of the Snohomish 
Co. (Wash.) Dairy Goat Assn., scheduled 
for July 27, will be held at the Agricultural 
Center, Marysville, instead of at Silver Lake 
as originally planned.—Bonnie L. Dootson, 
sec., Alderwood Manor, Wash 


CATSKILL DAIRY GOAT ASSN. 
HAS COVERED DISH DINNER 


The members of the Catskill Dairy Goat 
Assn. held a covered dish dinner at_the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. DuMond, Wal- 
ton, N. Y., on Mar. 9. Al Smith reported 
that he had been in communication with 
the Delaware Fair regarding adding classes 
for 4-H goat projects. Myra Smith is to 
check on using the Morris Fair grounds 
for our annual show 

One of our members, 
was injured seriously 
cident.- 


Norman Rutenber, 
in an automobile ac 
Billy Ostrander, sec 


MID-JERSEY GOAT BREEDERS ASSN. 
COOPERATE IN STORE DISPLAY 

The Mid-Jersey Goat Breeders Assn. co 
operated with the Bamberger store in New 
ark, N. J., for their second Easter show 
featuring goat kids. Vernon L. Frazee and 
Jacqueline Twining were employed by the 
store to care for the 18 kids displayed, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Martin and Mrs. Merrill 
Morris worked with them in answering the 
questions raised by some 30,000 people who 
paid %c each to see the show 

A similar show was also held Y the 
Gimbel store in Philadelphia. — H 
Morris, Somerville, N. 


AGS ANNUAL CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD AUG. 8-9 

The annual meeting of the American Goat 
Society will be held Aug. 8-9 at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. Wil 





son R. Shope, president of the 
vania Dairy Goat Assn. is in 
local arrangements, ae will 
reservations for any who desire at the 
State College Hotel. poe W. Romer, pres., 
Admire, Kans. 


Pennsy!l- 
charge of 
make hotel 


JOINT SHOW FOR KIDS AND 
DAMS TO BE IN INDIANA 


The Indiana Dairy Goat Assn. and the 
Wabash Valley Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
are sponsoring a joint show to feature kid 
and dam classes in the belief that much 
can be learned in showing the kids and 
dams together. However, there will also 
be classes for kids without ms. The 
show will be held June 15 at Germont Farm, 
Plainfield, Ind., ge John Norris, Washing- 
ton, lll, as j 

A potluck Games will precede the nom 
which w will start at 1:39 p.m.—B. A. Ranum 
publicity, Prairie Fi Ind. 





PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 
\ ig 


Herd sire 
§§44+ Mostyn Messenger 


MESSENGER’S daughter’s lactation 
record 3456.5 Ibs. in 365 days. 


Kids for sale by MESSENGER 
LACTATION SAANENS 


Again can offer an Advanced Registry doe 
—a 6 qt. producer of long lactation, horn- 
less, short-haired, snow white, very large, 
perfect udder and teats. A first prizewin- 
ner in National Dairy Goat Show, 2 years 
old, milking 5 qts., from AR sire and dam. 
@ Also hornless buck kid sired by import- 
ed we from Cameo of Wasatch 
**M AR_ 1884, with record of 2157 Ibe. 
milk, 85 Ibs. fat in 254 days (plus 661 —_ 
in 51 additional days, unofficial). His 

will be our own herd sire. @A doe aan 
buck kid from daughter of imported Petrol. 





New sales list now ready. 


W. L. AUGHENBAUGH 
Box CJ Phone 24 Kenney, TL 








Greenleaf Saanens 
GOOD UDDERS—LONG LACTATION 
From three and four star milkers 
Picture on cover of December 
airy ie Journal 

FOOTE 
Tarzana, Calif. 


JUDGES TIE BOWS 
ON SURIC DOES 


NOW is the time to reserve your Suric Kids 
from AR milkers—entire herd on test. 
Nubians and Toggenburgs 
DOROTHY MARTIN’S SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D. 2, Newtown, Pa. 


H. 
18404 Collins ae 




















PEDIGREE BLANKS 
Fine, roomy, 4-generation pedi 
gree and description forms. Just 
what you want for “sales 
sheets” as well as records. Size 


| ®%xl! in. Sc each; 3 for 10c; 10 


for 25c; 50 for $1 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 


Postpaid 














GATE HILL NUBIANS. A few 
spring doe kids, 


dar Grove, Ind. 
2, 1952, 
wood 


choice 
Chikaming and Garrochty 
Anna T. Roth, Ce- 








—, of Lorelie (3425 
s Duke, who sired 
Alfred 

Dronfield, San Fernando, Calif. 





Classified ADS 





Breeders’ Rates: 7¢ a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost at 8. Minimum 
$1 ad insertion. Count all initials, b 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 

date appear in next available issue. 
References: Ajl new advertisers must 

furnish at least one bank and one business 





and abbreviations as words. 

Commercial Rates: 10c a word, minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ads must reach Dairy 
Goat Journal before the Sth of the month 
procedins date of publication (April 5 for 

lay issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 
kno s for p correction be- 





ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy t 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in 
advance. 








1952 JUNE 1952 


SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRi SAT 

















e S—the last day for your 
advertisement to "sons Dairy Goat Journal 
for insertion the July issue. 





BRITISH SAANENS 





SUPERIOR pedigree goats. Show win- 
ners 1951, imported from England, and 
progeny. Malpas, Fransham, and Toyse 
strains; direct descendants of Malpas Melba, 
world record milker (6,661 Ibs.) and dou- 
ble section mark, 55 dagger male, Malpas 
Melsohn. Photographs and particulars on 
application. Selling cheap, owing to change 
of location. Dr. W. Prescott, Se’air, 
Bermuda 





FRENCH ALPINES 





FRENCH ALPINES: In our herd of over 
30 animals only 5 buck kids are still avail- 
able from this year’s births. These fine 
star bucks are from to 6-star milkers 
now on AR test. Their dams now bein 
tested promise 2,500 to 3,500 lIbs., as 
and 3 year olds. For full details write 
Karl W. Noller, Buechel, Ky. 


Oe ee en ea) 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“I am in the market for a milk- 
ing goat and I thought perhaps 
you could refer me to a dealer in 
or around here.”—Ged Lovalley 
San Diego Co., Calif. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


ee 


A FEW “Snow Ridge” French Alpines, 
offered subject to prior sale, from the only 
herd in Mich. on official Advanced Registry 
test. Two star bucks as herd sires: Snow 
Ridge Chi-o-gimia Del Norte and Snow 
Ridge Chi-no-din MacAlpine. What are your 
needs? Prompt reply to any inquiry! a 
L. Griffeth, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


REGISTERED, purebred French Alpine 
doeling and buckling. Sired by son of Pierre 
el Norte. Dam is great-granddaughter of 
. Reba of Puritan Herd. Cou blanc; 
are hornless; beautiful animals. Sam- 

wel Abegg. Gresham, Oreg. 





PUREBRED French Alpines, all ages; 
champion stock. Have won top honors 
wherever shown for past 3 years. Del Norte 
sires. Write for particulars. Milk Creek 
Goat Dairy, H. C. Schulz, 3136 W. 13th 
St.. Erie. ’ 


ROMER’S Sunflower Herd, Admire, Kans., 
offering Advanced Registry does and sprin 
kids from none record dams and Advanc 
Registry 

REGISTERED. purebred Alpines: Milkers, 
yearlings, also kids from “= bucks; rea- 
sonable. D. M. Hensel, Rt. |, Box 553, Fon- 
tana, Calif 


PUREBRED French Alpine milking does 
and kids for sale. Dependable year-round 
producers, priced right. Mre. W. Burdett 
Moose. Rt. 3. Bath. N. Y 


TOMONA French Alpines: Doe kids and 
several milkers with 2,000- to 3,000-Ib. 
production backgrounds. Thomas Kent, 906 
N. 40th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


~~ NOW TAKING ORDERS for spring kids 
from registered French Alpine herd. in- 
wood Orchards, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


BREEDERS: Safeguard your cust 

















13651 Pome 


KITMAR NUBIANS. Kids sired by star 
buck. One yearling bred for June freshen- 
we. Mary Rice, Rt. 3, Folsom, Hammonton, 
N. 





REGISTERED Nubian, fresh. Grade. 
fresh soon. Registered Nubian doe kid. 
Four buck kids. Russell Kendrick, Knob 
Noster, Mo. 


NUBIAN BUCK, registered. Feb. doe, 
hornless. Three grades. pte | for lot. Chip- 
pewa Herd, Elmgrove, W. V. 


DOELINGS, registered, grade; 9 to 12 
months. Excellent stock. E. A. Rush, Elgin, 
2. 








Oe 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“Please give me some informa- 
tion about where I could get a 
pair of good dairy goats.”—Jessie 
Garrigus, Fulton Co., Ky. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each a in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


a aa a a 


BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
eure they are registered in American Goat 
Society, Mena, Ark. 


DOES, BUCKS, best bloodlines, featuring 
type and production. (No Sundays.) Hall's 
air Acres, Granada, Minn. 

BARGAIN: Going away; 
beautiful Nubian goats 
Dahl, Box 14, Creat Ri River, 


FOR SALE: Choice buck kid, hornless, 








must sell 


5 
milkers. C. 
¥. 








register in American Goat Society, 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding. 





NUBIANS 


igree. Mrs. Roy W. Cullen, Rt. 
1, Covoninclon Tenn. Near Nashville. 


FOR SALE: Re Nubian doe. $50. Alfred 
Burrows, Rt. 2, Wann, O 








TWIN CEDARS Jem Bee Majordomo 
N102657. Sire, Chikaming Alida’s Black 
Pasha N9422!; dam, Twin Cedar's Phoebus 
Aurora Girl N102115. Born Mar. 23, 1950; 
$100. Sablemoor Deloren Satan N104657. 
Sire, Rio Fonda Dudes Deloren N103323; 
dam, AlRakim Janice Brita N90020. Born 
May 2, 1951; $50. Should be seen to ap- 
preciate. Registered to buver. Joseph M. 
Burrows, Rt. 2, Warren, Ohio. 


RECORD breaking Nubian does: Katrein's 
Charmain, 4248 Ibs. milk; Katrein’s Lorelie 
3425 Ths. ‘milk. Myra del Valle is Charmain's 
dam and Lorelie’s maternal grandam - 
spring of these three does for sale: Bucks, 
5 months of age; does, after first kidding. 
Alfred Jelinski, 13651 Dronfield, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 


CHANUBIAN HERD. Limited amount of 
young stock, well bred, well grown; regis- 
tered in AMGRA. Herd sires, Bay State 
Bojangle’s Andrue N!00375; Chanubian Sil- 
voruson N99300. Mrs. C. W. Channel, 
Arcadia, Fila. Sede 


THREE-YEAR OLD Nubian buck, grand- 
son of Budletts Brutus; 2-year-old doe and 
her daughter !-year-old. Buck's color is tan 
with black markings. Two-year doe is bred 
and will kid about June |. All healthy ani- 
mals. Mrs. Hattie Hem, New Richmond, Wis. 


APEX NUBIANS: Purebreds. Bred for 
vitality, production and beauty. Buck and 
doe kids from Brutus, Chikaming and Oak- 
wood bloodlines. Write for pictures an 
reasonable » prices H. M. Butler, | Lewis, | Kans. 


ENGAGE breeding stock now from 
Capricroft Christy, Oakwood Jeep or Na- 
jaraia, bred to Capricroft, Katrein, Oak- 
wood high-producing dams. Herron’s Motel, 
Hazel Creek, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL, black and white buck, 7 
months. Dam, Dixie Lee. highes!. producing 
doe Rooder's Nubian Dairy; sire, Nick-A- 
Demus. $75. Q 6 Ranch, 5727 S.W. Miles 
Ct., Portland 19, Oreg. 








SAANENS 





SAANENS ALL FOR SALE: Purebred. 
second kidding doe, from Ruth Ackley's 
herd. Won first as a yearling at county 
fair; has perfect udder; long lactation, 8.6 
Ibs. at peak; registered; $65 half-Saanens, 
first kidders, peak 7.2 Ibs.; $20, $25, $30. 
One bred to freshen Sept.; dam of two at 
peak 9.5 s.; sire’s sire of youn does 

tr. Lowe's buck; dam of sire Ruth Ack- 
ley’s Krinkles, 10 Ibs. at her peak. 2 doe 
kids; dam one of the first kidders; gran- 
dam 9.5 lbs. producer; sire of kids Grantley 
Del Norte’s *B Shamrock, a French Alpine; 
sire’s sires grandam ****M Yvonne Del 
Norte, the 5094.4 Ibs. producer in 365 days; 
$15 each. Lilian Scott, Sardinia, Ohio. 


BEECH HILL SAANENS booked to the 
limit on spring kids. Granddaughter **B 
Dona’s Lad of Wasatch due in July; her 
kids, sired by great-grandson Rio Linda 
Dona Marcelina, Thundersley Petrol, Moon- 
larch Endymion, will be for sale. Mrs. C. 
M. Stanford, Wayne, Maine. 


STONEY GATE FARM offers | Saanen 
buck kid, hornless, short hair, snow white; 
out of Mitchell's Linda Queen AR 254, by 
Lactation Laddie Boy, whose 15 nearest 
ancestors are all in AR. Price $50. John 
Robinson, Rt. 4, Box 254, Valparaiso, Ind. 


FOR SALE: 5 Saanen goats at $150: 3 
fresh does, one a purebred; ! purebred, 
registered buck; and | grade doe kid. Must 
come and get. No shipping. Must be sold 
together at this price. Mrs. Donald Curtis, 
Chautauqua Co., Cherry Creek, Ve 


MANORIN SAANENS: Milking does, doe- 
lings and kids of all ages. Finest conforma- 
tion; heavy producers. For farm delivery 
only at reduced prices. E. Lucile Kinsey, 
155 Bothin Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif. 


ERED purebred Saanen doe, $85. Bred 
Saapen-Nubian, $36. Mature urebred 
4% horniess, $7}. Bangs- 


B test- 
. John E. Montague, Rt. |, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Chimney Rock Herd 


of 
Officially tested Toggenburgs 


Offers kids sired by 
**CHIKAMING SYLVAN JAN AR 
Son of **Adenetcha Judy AR 412 
(3607 M, 101 F in 10 months) 
*CHIKAMING CORONADO 
MAGNUS 
Grandson of **Fink and son of 
eeeeeeChikaming Meggi AR 1773 
(24865 M, 64 F) 

AR dams with high butter- 
Chikaming, Buckeye 

Yokelawn breedins 


A few 


Out of 
fat 
mature does for sale 
Write for pictures and 
production records. 


MRS. DAVID LINDSAY 
Rutherfordton North Carolina 














YOKELAWN 
“Home 


America’s Choicest | oggenburgs 


Wanaque, New Jersey 


For Gund Reunites 
Use Suric Foundation 


Reserve your kids from does proved for 
production as well as the show ring. 
Nubians and Toggenburgs 


DOROTHY MARTIN’S SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D 2, Newtown, Pa. 





Silver Spring Herd 


French Alpines and Nubians 


Having greatly reduced my herd 
I will have a very limited number 
of spring kids of both breeds for 
sale. Bucks reserved on order only. 


Two exceptionally fine Nubian 
bucks. One is 10 months old, dark 
mahogany-red with black trim. 
One star buck, mottled black and 
white, 2% years old 

os 


All inquiries answered promptly. 


MRS. JOHN Q. BATCHELDER 
Merrimac, Mass. 
Mall address: Rt. 1, Haverhill, Mass. 








Ng d goat 

Box 75 goat milk 

4 oz. All Purpose Crean 
Postpaid. 20¢ dieco u 3 pur 

chased by address— 


th 
HELM GOAT ‘MILK PRODUCTS 


1.00 


ptcges 








148 Vista Dr Jackson, Mich 





GRASSLAKE 
Telephone 110732 

—Registered Herd— 
Toggenburgs French Alpines Nublaus 
SIRES AT ‘Srup. Home of Fellar of Grass 
lake FA-2670. We will sell any animal we 
own. Call prepared to take with you your 
choice. Male kids on order only. Doe kids 
at $15 each and up. Milking does priced on 
individual merit and record of past per- 
formance. 





MEADOWSWEET offers 3 choice buck 
kids from Columbine and Echo blood. Our 
herd bucks from 7%-qt. does. Milo Long, 
Rt. 8, Columbus, Ind. 


REGISTERED Saanen buck kid; great- 
grandson of imp. Moonlarch Endymion. $25 
Emil Buehler, Rt West 10th St. Rd 


Centralia, Hl 


SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So 
ciety registry certificates are proof of pure 
breeding Address, Secretary Weis, Mena, 
Ark 

1952 SAANEN kids from high-producing 
does Sired by imp. Milkeywhey Fran- 


L M _ Tully, Shawnee, Okla. 


WEEK OLD KIDS sired by imp. Etherley 
Mynas, from our fine brood dams. Dorothy 
Rogers, Burtonsville, Md. 


HERD offers choice bucks 
Registered. Best bloodlines 
704 N. 27th, Billings, Mont 


HILL Saanens 
kids. Tested dams 
ortsmouth, R 








bay STVIEW 
and kids 

“cated an Luse 
QUAKER 
purebred a 
Peckham, | 


Registered 
Mrs. Ruth 





TOGGENBURGS 





YOUNG 
less; of 
producing 
most reas 
certificate 


Park, Md 


DOES, June fresheners, horn- 
okelawn bloodlines, from  high- 
Also excellent buck. All 
nable, Health and _ registration 
furnished. Frances Steyer, Deer 


dams 


WOULD LIKE to sell my Toggenburgs 
as a herd, consisting of 2 grade does, | 
purebred doe, and 2 purebred doeli 


RANGE-RAISED, hardy and 
Alpines, Saanens, Toggenburgs, ubians. 
According to buyers’ demands and judges" 
awards, we believe we have what it takes 
in yan stock. Top Notch Ranch, Fabius, 
N 


registered 





WANT hybrid vigor? Try purebred 
Saanen-Nubian cross. Quantity plus cream. 
High-producing dams. Kids at reasonable 
prices. Also 2 purebred Saanen buck kids. 
Bert Cederquist, Rt. 9, Lafayette, Ind. 


REGISTERED, purebred Saanens, Toggen- 
burgs, Nubians, Alpines. Bucks, does, 1952 
kids. Choice — Reasonable prices. 
Louis L. Gakle, Rt. 1, Ontario, Calif. 





ee ee ee en nal 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“Please send me list of goat 
breeders in New York State.”— 
Francis C. Howe, Cortland Co., 
N. ¥. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


eee ee en al 


ALPINE buck kid. Out of 
Ohio Grand Champion. Dr. 
Brazil, Ind. 

MUST REDUCE HERD quickly. 


bucks, kids; reasonably priced. Ciela Goat 
Farm, Box 958, Janesville, Calif. 


last year's 
Bernloehr, 





Does, 





one bred for Aug. and the other one open 
Also | purebred buck. Jack Hepworth, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


HIGH PRODUCTION dairy goats and 
kids. Oct., Nov., Dec. freshening. Blue Hill 
Goat Farm, Rt. 1, Westwood, N. J. Park 
Ridge 6-1474R 


TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


TRY A KEYBOARD ‘Tonsushure 
steady production. Registered does and 
kids available. Mrs. 
Va 


“for 
doe 
James Malley, Salem, 


QUIGLEY'S ” Seeieliene. bred in the 
purple. Offering doe kids, yearling does, 
young and mature milkers. Note our change 
of address. E. J. Quigley, Leach, _ Okla. 


REGISTERED Toggenburg does, due to 
freshen this summer; excellent for winter 
milkers. Buck and doe kids. Paul Lammers, 
Freelandville Ind. 


TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. | Offering pure 
bred loggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo 





FOR SALE: Several bred does. 
purebred Toggenburgs, 
tered. Frank Manning, Frederick, 


These are 
but are not _regis 
Okla 
PUREBRED registered Toggenburgs 
Much Chikaming breeding. Harry R. Beilke 
Last Ridgeway Ave., Rt 1, Waterloo, le 


WRITE American Goat Seeley, hana. 
Ark., for help with your registry problems 
It will pay you. 


PUREBRED 
scription in 
Wagoner 


now. See de 
Charles P 


goats, fresh 
March issue 
Barterville, Ky. 


SEVERAL 
wit! nursing 
loehr, Brazil, 


fresh dairy “goats, 
kids. No 
Ind. 


‘meeeed, 
shipping. Dr. Bern 





SEVERAL BREEDS 





SEVERAL Alpine dairy goats, registered, 
with nursing kids. No shipping. Dr. r- 
loehr, Brazil, Ind. 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So 
ciety members offer stock for sale, all 
breeds. Write for list. Membership $! per 
year. Mrs. Robert L. Harris, sec., Fabius, N. Y. 





GOAT SUPPLIES 





GOATS WORMY? Try Edghill Farms 
Goat Formula W. No starving, no drenching. 
Teaspoonful in the feed once each week, $1 
quarter Ib.; $3 Ib. Formula M, an organic 
tonic, puts and keeps them in fine condf- 
tion and increases milk flow. $1.25 lb., pre- 
paid. Fred B. Keifer, Marshall. Ill. 


STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, ef- 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send $1 
for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 7512 
Ss ( Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, II. 


PAPER BOTTLES, printed for goat milk, 
$4, 100; $38, 1000. Charges collect. Bottle 
caps $2.50, 1000, postpaid. Clinton Keagy, 
New Castle, Pa. 











WANTED 





WANTED: Inexpensive goats for land 
clearing. We'll call for them in Minnesota, 
eastern Dakotas, northwestern Wisconsin. 
Peyton Hatchery, Duluth, Minn. 





EXCHANGE 





ENGLISH Springer pups, 3 and 6 months 

2 bitches. Registered; priced reason- 
Will trade for good doelings or goats 
within 200 miles radius of Chicago. Ora 


McNeice, Rt. 1, Valparaiso, Ind. 





GOAT DAIRY FOR SALE 





RIO LINDA SAANENS, Alpines, Nubi 
Toggenburgs From highest producing 
bloodlines of each breed Bred yearlings, 
buck and doe kids, including several top 
show winners. Now available at reasonable 
prices. N. S. Goodridge, Rt. 2, Box 530, 
Auburn, Calif. 

REGISTERED Nubian doe, milking good 
Few good registered French Alpines, due 
soon, kids from these for sale. Best blood- 
lines, very reasonable. Few go Saanen, 
Alpine, Nubian grade does, freshening April 
through July. Registered French Alpine 
buck. Thelma Helmick, Berrien Springs, 


Mic 


FOR SALE: White Crest Grade A dairy, 
milking 80 head. 30 acres, 8-room modera 
house. Selling complete with business lo- 
cated 3850 N. 55th St., Kansas City, Kans. 
Good buildings, cooler, milker, truck, 
routes; $15,000 will handle. See Wilson 
Realtor. 722'N. 16th St., Kansas City, Kans. 
FA-4592. 


ONLY tty gin goat dairy in com- 
munity of 140,000. Unlimited demand; fully 
equipped; netting now over $800 monthly. 
Outstanding purebred herd. 38 acres land 
optional. Write Box C, care of Dairy Goat 
Jeurnal, Columbia, Mo. 








Three Simple Ways to 


Save 
Money 


1—Join the AMGRA 


2—Record your transfers with- 
in 60 days 


8—Register your goats before 
they are a year old 


PRICE LIST 


Mw ™ 





s Non 


Registrations, under 1 yr. of ag 
$1.00 $2.00 


Registrations, over 1 yr. of age 
3.50 7.00 


Transfers submitted within 60 days 
50 50 
Transfers submitted later than 60 days 
1 1,00 
Revising a certificate to current date 


Three-generation pedigree 
1.00 2.00 


Four-generation pedigree 
2.00 4.00 


THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 
Ipswich, Mass. 





BROWN’S 
Powdered—Special Process 


Goat Milk 


It’s Good 
Widely accepted by doctors and 
customers. 


1 Ib. tin (makes 5 gts.) 
% case (6 Ibs.) 

% case (12 lbs.) 

ONE CASE (24 lbs.) 


(Quantity discounts to dairies) 


All shipments PREPAID in USA 


BROWN GOAT FARMS 
Menomonie, Wis. 





LAKE-LAND FARM 
Toggenburgs and French Alpines 
Order 1952 kids now @ Both sexes 
@ Both breeds @ Prices right @ Crates 
light @ Special price on 2 yearling Tog- 

genburg bucks 
FRANK A. LONG 
Rt. 3 Box 503-A Texarkana, Tex. 











OAKDALE GOAT RANCH 
Home of the LaSuise Herd 
Toggenburgs—S. French Alpines 
Most mature stock we can spare is now 
sold. Listing now buck and doe kids, 
1952, to ship at 4 month»—all 3 breeds. 

& M. B. EVTIEN 
Rt. 5 ogers | Ark. 











FOR SALE: Grade A goat dairy—cen 
tral Calif. lecation. Good market; Well- 
equipped. Box M, care of Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal, Columbia, Mo. 





REAL ESTATE 





15 ACRES, nicely located, cleared and 
fenced; 4 rooms and porch; completely 
furnished. New propane and wood combi- 
nation range; cement cellar, barn, garden 
tractor. Borders good road, mail and school 
bus route. Complete, $4100. T. K. Boyer 
Box 189, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


100 ACRES, ideal for goat farm; 60 
acres muck pasture, trout stream, rest good 
high land. 22x30 basement barn; house 
needs repairs. 15 miles to Kalamazoo. 
Bargain at $49 an acre. See Leon G. Wise, 
Broker, Mattawan, Mich 


200-ACRE RANCH, $2,000. 40-acre 
camp sites, timber, clear water lake, Black 
River, Sinking Creek, $200 up. Hunting; 
fishing; boating. Ralph Lundy, Piedmont, 
Mo. 


FARMS, homes and ranches in the 
Ozarks. Land from $6 per acre up. Modern 
homes from $1,800 up. T. K. Boyer, Box 
169, Eureka Springs, Ark. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





KING RANCH Bluestem and the new Bul- 
felgrass. Seeding details and prices. Guy 
Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. 





TANNING 





YOUR GOATSKINS,. deerskins (state 
which) made into finest gloves! C. K 
Wood Factory, K-DG, Johnstown, N. Y. * 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal: 
Old issues—some nigh unto antique—are 
available. Not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group, some dating back over !5 years 
While they last we offer a miscellaneous 
package (our selection) of 10 copies for 
50c postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia 

o. 

PUBLICATIONS on rabbits, goats, bees, 
poultry, guineas, bantams, pigeons, birds. 
waterfowl, small animals, horses, farming, 
youth, supplies, specialties. Catalog for 
dime. Roy Vanhoesen, Box 44, Franklin- 
ville, N 


USE the Super Gost Milk Diet At Home— 
helpful book of 7 chapters with explicit 
directions, $2. You can renew your energy 
and health! Order today. Sierra Nevada 
Retreat, Nevada City, Calif 





MISCELLANEOUS 





A 100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No 
soliciting, no mail order, no meeting people. 
Easy, enjoyable pastime. Details 25c (re- 
fundable). Laura Dickson, 613-J Murray 
Ave., Anderson, S. C 

BOOTS—High-grade, fancy, handmade, 
Western style. Made to your measurements. 
Latest catalog. Crichet Boot Company, El 
Paso, Tex 








“BREEDERS” 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page (30 in.) — 
Half page (15 in.) 
Third page (10 in.) 
Sixth page (5 in.) ~~ 
Tenth page (3 in.) 
Fifteenth page (2 in.) 
Thirtieth page (1! in.) - 

Rates subject to 10% discount for 6- 
month contract; 20% discount for |2-month 
contract; cash witn order 

All ads on even inches only. Complete 
rates will be furnished on request. 


DAIRY COAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





Aer 7 Jol 


Gust What 9 Wanted 
to Know 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING—the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 


one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 


jam-packed with the answers to al- 
twenty years it has been the standard 


you than ever. before. 


your copy today. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 


Pifth Edition 


By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 


—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword 12. Milking 
»*re-Goatkeeping Production Rec 
Suxgestions ords 
Suggestions for Care of Milk 
Purchasing lll Flavored 
Housing and Milk 
Equipment 
Care and Man. 





Udder Troubles 
Ailments 
Parasites 
Dehorning and 
Other Operations 
Common Sense 
in Goatkeeping 
Goatkeeping 
Definitions 


Breeding 
. Care of the Dry 


ioe 
Care of the 
Freshening Doe 
Care of Kids 
Care of the 
Buck 


-°co° «© exo *F¥ & 4 He 


—54 illustrations— 


Price $2 postpaid 
Wad this order form Loday/ 
































AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the” 


pletely, carefully and simply—a book — 
most any question that comes up. For” 
authority, the largest selling book on ~ 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition it” 
is new, modern and more valuable to 


Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
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Nubian © Toggenburg @ Saanen 


CHIKAMING HERD 
Is offering Highest Quality 
BUCK AND DOE KIDS 
* 


Also a few milking does, includ- 
ing Advanced Registry Does. 


Let us send you our pedigrees, sales 
sheets and photos 


Mrs. Carl Sandburg 
Helga Sandburg Golby 


Connemara Farms 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


INDIANA 
Kid and Dam Show—Sun., June 15 


Cash and merchandise prizes @ Potluck 
basket dinner at noon 


ARNOLD EGGERDING 

71 E. Thompson Rd. _Indianapolis, iad. 

Bring your kids .. . 
to the Annual Buck and Kid Shew ef the 
Illinois Milk Goat Breeders Assn., June 29 
at the Fair Grounds, Lincoln, Ill. Purebreds 
only; premiums for 5 classes in 4 breeds. 
Potluck dinner at noon. Everyone welcome! 


MRS. HELEN WELLS, sec. 
1508 Homewood Springfield, Ii. 


BREEDERS Désectou) 


Breeders listed are those who usually have 
quality stock to offer for sale. Those in- 
dicated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite breed—it is your assurance of val- 
ue when you buy from advertised 


CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH. Mes. O. A. 
Huber, Merrimac Star Rt., Oroville, Calif. 
CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. 1, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 
Saanen 
* ROCKAWAY GOAT FARM, Exzelia Wade 
Rt. |, Baltic, Conn 
ILLINOIS 
French Alpine 
LINCOLN HERD, Charles G 
Lincoln, Ili 


Clack, Rt. | 


Saanen 
COLUMBINE HERD, Mrs. Theo. Moeller, Rt 
2, Box 33, Springfield, Il 
MARYLAND 
Nubian 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mra. Robert B. Wooden 
Boz 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, 
Toggenburg 
* TWILIGHT HERD, H. W 
Rt. |, Gaithersburg, Md 
MISSOURI 
Nubian 
® LEACH, C. E., 14 
Columbia, Mo 
NEW JERSEY 
Toggenburg 
* BLUE HILL GOAT FARM, William M 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, N. J 
WASHINGTON 
Saanen 
WHITE GOLD, W. F. McCormick, 
Ball St., Mount Vernon, Wash 


Mumford, Jr., 


West 


123 $8 





If you are a breeder of aualtty stock 
and wish to be included in this Breeders 
Directory, write directly to Dairy Coat 
Journal for rates and information. 














R. J. Elsler, Jr., wrote that a radio 
program sponsored by the Kellogg 
Company, called Bill Hickok and his 
Pal, Jingles, made several derogatory 
remarks about goats eating tin cans 
and being leaders for stolen sheep. 
Mr. Elsler wrote to the company and 
received a courteous reply. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

One of our most practical goat 
dairyman says that with 16 good does, 
properly housed and fed, it is easily 
possible to gross $4000 per year. While 
this is in the small business class I'm 
not sure but what the net profit in 
cash is greater than many so called 
“big business” firms. Add to this his 
pleasure, satisfaction and health. 

If buildings and equipment are ade- 
quate I think one man can handle 
more than 16 and still have time for 
a bit of gardening and growing fruit, 
provided he does not do his own de- 
livering. The above mentioned dairy- 
man sells all of his milk at his dairy. 
Some get cow dairies to deliver for 
them. To most goat dairymen the 
delivering seems to be their greatest 
headache. 

I might mention another dairyman 
who usually has 20 milking does with 
production somewhat below par that 
grosses $3000 and he does all his own 
delivering. This dairyman could easi- 
ly add another $1500 to $2000 to his 
gross income by better feeding, better 
breeding and better housing, with per- 
haps no more work if the housing 
were more adequate. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

We are frequently asked why goat 
milk is not sold at the same price, or 
lower, than cow milk especially when 
goats are often called the poor man’s 
cow. While it seems paradoxical there 
is truth in it. A family can keep a 
goat by tethering, etc., where the feed 
bill is kept at a minimum. It can be 
tethered where it is not practical to 
tether a cow. On the other hand when 
a doe has ceased to pay her way in 
milk production her carcass has but 
little value. Her offspring that does 
not develop into profitable milkers has 
but little value, while a calf can be 
fed out and slaughtered at a good 
profit. Another item of importance is 
that it costs more to sell goat milk. 
In fact the cow dairies “take orders” 
for cow milk, for the public is edu- 
cated to the use of cow milk whereas 
one has to constantly do a selling job 
with goat milk. The turnover of cus- 
tomers is usually much greater with 
goat milk customers for as soon as 
the patient (most goat milk is sold 
for infants and invalids) shows signs 
of recovery the goat milk is discon- 
tinued. The distribution of goat milk 
is much more expensive as the cus- 
tomers are more scattered. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Apparently Edgar Bergen, repre- 
senting the Coca-Cola Co., did not con- 
sider the dairy goat industry of suffi- 
cient importance to have Mortimer 
nerd correct the insult directed at 


dairy goats. It is to be regretted that 
one representing a product which has 
no health giving values will try to 
tear down an industry that produces 
the health-giving food that dairy goats 
do. Maybe more letters to Mr. Bergen 
addressed in care of the station over 
which you hear his program may 
awaken him to the importance of 
dairy goats. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

It is better to develop one kid well 
than to part-ration two kids and 
have to hold them an extra year to 
start production and then not have 
the quality stock that is obtained by 
proper feeding. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

It is one’s privilege to stand on his 
rights but it is more important to be 
right on your stand.. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Though you have plenty of pasture 
and range till late fall, now is the time 
to secure your next winter’s hay. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
good quality hay. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Congress should appropriate money 
for the hiring of a number of chimney- 
sweeps to clean out the smoke-fogged 
Vrains of its own clan. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I'm wondering if, in our smug com- 
placency, we are giving all possible 
encouragement to the younger genera- 
tion toward a healthful, happy life on 
an acreage with dairy goats. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

“What we need is a standard of liv- 
ing that will stand without being sup- 
ported by a bank, a doctor or a govern- 
ment.”—Quoted. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 

So you think some of your officers 
and committee members are acting 
foolish! Maybe they are not acting. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Americans spend over twice as much 
for alcoholic beverages as for charity, 
church, education, health, welfare, 
museums and libraries combined! 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

A subscriber wrote recently saying 
there is no money to be made with 
a goat dairy. He ignores the fact that 
a few have blazed the trail and have 
made far more in a few years than 
the average business with an equal 
investment. The letter indicated that 
the writer tried to run before he 
could creep. It indicated that his 
thought was to invest a large amount 
and the returns would be in propor- 
tion. Keep your investment in 
grounds, buildings and equipment in 
proportion to the size of your herd, 
the possible outlet for your milk and 
above all, your ability to cope with 
conditions as they arise. Successful 
dairymen figure costs as closely as 
any other business man. He watches 
wastes. He studies advertising and 
salesmanship. He probably strives as 
hard as the most meticulous to pro- 
duce a good quality food. No, it is not 





Tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend goat milk. The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a 

sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask is 
that you pay the mailing costs at the 
rate of 25c per 100 (or less). All we ask 
is that you see the copies you receive 
are distributed where they will do the 
most good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 





of 
GOAT DAIRYING 
By FRANK COUTANT 


FROM AMATEUR backyard goat 

owner to commercial goat dairyman, 
Frank Coutant grew in the dairy goat 
business. Here he outlines the steps 
to success, the pitfalls to avoid so that 
owning dairy goats is a money-making 
pleasure all along the way. Whether 
you own one goat or a thousand THE 
ABC OF GOAT DAIRYING adds to 
the pleasure and profit of the enter- 
prise. 


—Contents— 
North A ica Redi * the Dairy 


A Tobby that May Become a Business 
. What yy Goat | is Best tee You 
Wh to 
din rae, Stalls, and 
qu 
Hi to Build a Goat 
Feeding for Health and | and Oak Pre Production 
. Care of the 
Breeding Up for yp Be ~ Goats 
Breeding Sugeetans and Care of the 
Pregnant e 
Bringing up Husky, Lively Kids - 
Keeping Your Herd Healthy 
Simple Home Treatments 
In Conclusion 


Price $1 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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SERVICE MEMOS 

In bound books, 50 criginal and 50 oy 

cate copies, perf d, with 'b $e. 
a book, postpaid. 
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an easy road unless you like those 
things and unless you get satisfaction 
out of seeing others regain health 
through your efforts. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

An experiment conducted at the 
University of Missouri under the 
direction of Dr. William A. Albrecht 
should be of more than passing inter- 
est to producers and consumers of 
milk. In this experiment several pens 
were used enclosing cats. The soil 
was as clean white sand as could be 
obtained. The cats were fed the same 
diet except that one group received 
evaporated milk, one group condensed 
milk, one group pasteurized milk and 
one group natural (raw) milk. The 
cats were kept in these pens for two 
years and then dwarf beans were plant- 
ed in the soil. In the pen where the cats 
were fed the natural milk the dwarf 
beans returned to pole beans while 
all others remained dwarf. From the 
pictures taken it appears to be no 
exaggeration to state that there was 
one hundred times as much vegeta- 
tion in the pen where the natural 
milk was fed as in all the other pens 
combined. 

Seed from these beans was saved 
and placed in sealed containers. The 
seed from the pens where heated milk 
had been fed developed a “stink” 
while the seed from the pen where 
the natural milk was fed no unpleas- 
ant odor developed. 

From the above it appears that 
heating milk kills something of vital 
importance. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Anyone planning a trip to or 
through Missouri in late summer 
should schedule it so as to visit the 
State Goat Show at the Boone County 
Fair on Aug. 30. We are planning 
the largest dairy goat exhibit ever 
held in the state. While we will have 
some goats on exhibit all three days 
(Aug. 30, 31 and Sept. 1) the one big 
show and judging day will be Sat., 
Aug. 30. The fair is planning a din- 
ner for all exhibitors and their fami- 
lies. Watch for further announce- 
ments. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

System is one of the most important 
parts of a successful goat dairy; a 
time to feed, a time to milk, a time 
for hoof trimming and on and on 
through all the operations of the 
dairy; a system of feeding where each 
goat is fed its regular ration. It is 
always best that the same person do 
the feeding unless another thoroughly 
understands the system. 

I’ve visited many dairies and every 
successful one followed a system and 
did everything possible to let nothing 
interfere with the daily routine. If 
you do not like that kind of life it can 
become drudgery. If you do like it 
it can be a life full of thrills and 
happiness. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

To set out a feed formula to cover 
the United States is as impractical as 
a minimum wage law, for costs vary 
too greatly. At the moment there is 
neither molasses nor beet pulp avail- 
able here. To ship it in small quan- 
tities makes it prohibitive in price. 
This brings to mind that the next few 
months are the months for laying 
in a year’s supply of the essential 
feeds. Watch your markets and put 
in a store of those essential feeds for 
next winter’s milk production. 


VERNION 


™ FARM 
Offers for Sale 
French Alpine AR Does 


**M Maid Marion of Red Barn $350 
Has just completed her test with 
3031 Ibs. milk in 305 days. She is 
the daughter of *M Jean de 
Navarre that produced 3050.4 Ibs. 
milk in 9 months, 15 days. Marion 
was sired by *B Rocky of Silver 
Pines AR 

**M Jean’s Victoria of Red Barn $200 
A twin sister to **M Maid Marion 
of Red Barn. She produced 1803 
Tbs. milk in 305 days, and is due to 
freshen in June. 

**°*M Vernjon’s Judy Del Norte $300 
She has produced 2131 Ibs. milk 
in 305 days during her first lacta- 
tion. She is a full sister to the 


**M Sunset Susie 


°*M Arliss Del Norte 


$200 
Two years old, a daughter of ***B 
Pierre Del Norte. 


* 
French Alpine Bucks 


*B Buster of Red Barn 

Dam: Sunset Susie **M, that pro- 
months. 

Sire: 

*B Robin Hood of Red Barn $200 


A full brother to **M Maid Marion. 
Dam: *M Jean de Navarre, that 


months, 15 days. 
Sire: 


Bobby of Red Barn $150 


kids, $75 up. 
& 


Nubians 
Two-year-old does $100 up 
Sired by °*B Hurricane Acres 
Brandy, out of AR Oakwood dams. 
Nubian kids $50 up 
From AR does and *B bucks. 


*B Henri of Red Barn $100 


All of our stock is from Dr. W. A. 
Reese’s RED BARN HERD, with 
the exception of a few choice stock 
from the DEL NORTE HERD. 





JOHN 8S. UNGER 
Rt 1 Bechtelsville Pa. 


famous ****M Yvonne Del Norte. 
Open — 
Produced 3190.9 Ibs. in 10 months 

test. : 


$200 
duced 3190.9 lbs. milk in 10 © 
*B Rocky of Silver Pines AR. 


produced 3040.4 Ibs. milk in 9 | 


*B Rocky of Silver Pines AR. ~ 


Other does and *B bucks, $100 up; 
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You Get the PROOF, When You Feed... 


Embryo at 3 months 


A sound feeding program starts with that dry doe — 
the hardest-working animal in your herd. While she’s build- 
ing her kid she needs the choicest nutrients you can supply. 
It’s a good plan to feed Purina Goat Chow to offset the heavy 
drain of gestation. Then, help the new kid build a rugged 
frame by feeding it Calf Startena—starting after the first 
week—Goat Chow after 4 months. This is the program top 
breeders are following with good results. You, too, will find 
the proof in your milk pail when you feed Right Straight 
Through on Purina! i ; . 7 Embryo at 4 mouths 
Buy Goat Chow and Calf Stortena of your local Purine’ Dealer's 
Store—the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « St. Louis 2, Mo. 


‘PURINA, 1 


“GOAT? 


AN CHOW 


weet ate ata aaa ta ata aMe aoe eat 
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